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A HEALTH 
BUILDER 


TN constructing a building 
4 you must begin at the 
foundation. It is so with the 
«L. F.” Atwood’s Bitters. 
They make stomach and di- 
gestion right, and thus furnish 
good material with which to 
build. You will have a good 
strong body in which to dwell] 
if you use “L, F.” 

35c. a bottle. Avoid Imitations, 
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e Can easily chop 
fousewives <=": 


and mince-meat, 
hamburg steak, 
suet, corn for fritters, scrap meat for 
poultry, hash, beef for tea, etc., with the 


ENTERPRISE 
MEAT 


CHOPPER 


&—-TINNED “Ga 
The Most Effective Chopper Ever Made. 


i ie. Pe. 


POE ee 


No. 5, chops one 
und in a minute, 
2.00. No. 10, chops 
two pounds in a 
minute, $3.00. Lar- 
ger sizes described 
in our Catalogue. 
Ask your dealer. 
Send two 2c 
stamps forthe “En- 
terprising House- 


. 
keeper,” 200 recipes. -) 


} The Enterprise M’f’g Co. of Pa., Phila., Pa, E 


























Gras «cok 


Sows all kinds Clover, Timothy, Alfalfa, Red Top. 
F\ax and all Grass Seeds, any quantity, evenly, ac-y 
curately. 20 to 40acres a day. In wet dry or win’ y 
weather, Weight 40 lbs. HOPPER FOR OATS, WHEAT. 
Catalog O. F. THOMPSON AS WN 

FREE, 47 River Street, YPSILANTI, MICH. 
Jos. Breck & Sons, N. FE. Acts., Boston. 
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For « knife that will cut a horn without 
f— crushing, because it cuts from four 
{ — sides et once get 


THE KEYSTONE 
| VamDEHORNER== 


1 It is humane, rapid and durable. Fully 
warranted. HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S 
BE. 


Farr. Descriptive circulars 


HA. C. BROSIUS, Cochrane, Pa. @ 
Mm SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


# By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 


TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 





*4 filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
Yanagency. Write at once. 


Rocuester Rapiator Company, 
71 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. Ye 
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ELIXIR 
Best for Children 


ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Probate 

Court, held at Augusta, on the second Mon- 
day of December, 1896. al 
CHARLES H. BARKER, Administrator on the 
estate of MARIA C. Wrna, late of Wayne, 
in said county, deceased, having presented 
his first account of administration of saic¢ 
estate for allowance: | : 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior tu the second 
Monday of January next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Probate 
Court, then to be held at Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why the same should not 
allowed. . T. Stevens, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 8° 














At Wight’'s Jewelry Store, opp- 
Masonic Temple, Augusta, with 
all my Prescription Books, till 
Partridge’s Old Keliable Drug 
Store, opp. P. 0., is repaired. 
Dispensing from a new fresh 
stock. New Perfumes, Soaps 
and Druggists’ Sundries. 


C. K. PARTRIDGE, 


Aporthecary. 








Notice of Assignee of His Appointment. 
At Augusta, in the county of Kennebec and 
State of Maine, the 14th day of December, 
A. DD. 1896 a 

The undersigned hereby gives notice of his 
appointment as Assignee of the estate of 
LORENZO W. MoraAnG of Augusta, in said 
county of Kennebec, Insolvent Debtor, who 
has been declared an insolvent upon his peti 
tion by the Court of Insolvency for said county 
of Kennebec. E. M. THoMPSsON, Agsignee. 





Bull Calf for sale. Dropped 

Nov. 9, 1896. Sire, Mint 28600, 

oo full brother of Columbiana, 15 

- =6lbs., 60z., and half brother of 
Merry Maiden, champion 
sweepstakes cow of the World’s 


Farm Fair Dairy Tests. Dam Shrine 
59627, 15 lbs., 5%4 oz., full sis 





ter of 2 in the list. Second 
dam Pledge 59214, 17 lbs., 942 
by Upright, sire of 12 in 
the list. Hood Farm, 
CURED. Sample free. 
BED-WETTING DR. F. E. MAY. 
FIRES IN MAINE. 


Jerseys oz.. dam of 3 in 14 ib. list, 
Lowe!}l, Mass. is 
SLOOMINGTON, 
Leslie & H 





The storehouse of vid, at 


arly Friday 


Lagrange, was burned ¢ 
morning, with two million shingles and 
a lot of spool stock, The loss is 85,000; 
insurance, $3,000, It is supposed that 
it was of incendiary origin. 

4 barn belonging to Mrs. Hart at East 


Lebanou Was burned, Monday afternoon 
All farming implements were de 
stroved, a wagon and a new buggy 
Isaac Hanscom’s grain house and the 
house caught fire, but by prompt 


her 


=~ 
K 


attention it was subdued without muc! 
danger. Mrs. Hart’s loss is estimated 
at 8200. 


The farm buildings of Joel E. Shaw 
if West Hampden were burned Sunday 
noon. Most of the furniture was re- 
moved from the house, though a part of 
it remained and was burned, With tbe 
stables and sheds were destroyed 20 
bushels of grain, 20 bushels of wheat, 
100 pounds of lard, a barrel of pork, 400 
bushels of oats, 300 basketfuls of corm 
on the ear, and a large quantity of ap- 
ples and potatoes. The loss will amount 
to about $3,000, and is partly covered by 
insurance. 
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BADGER & MANLEY, Publishers and Proprietors. 


“OUR HOME, OUR COUNTRY, AND OUR BROTHER MAN.” 


TERMS: $ 





1.50 per Annum, in Advance. 
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Maine Farmer. 





Feeding is the main factor in rearing 


choice animals. 





The potato bug is not known in Ber- 
muda, No wonder that isa happy land 
for growing potatoes! 





Even cold storage of the choice 
autumn fruits has failed to net any 
money to the operator this year. Too 
much fruit is a worse calamity to the 
producer than a crop failure. 





The Massachusetts milk makers are 
There is too much milk 
sent to Boston market. The solution of 
the problem is simple enough. If the 
Boston milk trade is not satisfactory to 
farmers, they have only to make some 
other disposition of the product. 


in trouble. 





The food value of silage, like all other 
fodder materials, depends upon the 
amount and relative proportion of di- 
gestible food constituents found in ‘it, 
claimed Prof. Phelps before the Connec- 
ticut Board of Agriculture. This is 
precisely what Prof. Jordan’s experi- 
ments led to. Yet there are still farmers 
who claim some magical effect from the 
use of silage. 





In this day of progress, knowledge is 
power and ignorance is failure; and in no 
avocation does this apply with greater 
force than in farming. No greater injus- 
tice can be done by a farmer to his son 
than to set him to farming with no scien- 
tific preparation fer that vocation. By 
all means, give your boy the best scien- 
tifie farm education possible, if you in- 
tend he shall follow that vocation, and ex- 
pect him to make a success of it. 





Fora butter dealer, acting as a judge 
at our butter exhibition, to go into 
another State and publicly make damag- 
ing allusions to, and comparative illus- 
trations of the quality of our product, 
may be fun for the other locality, but 
can hardly be set down as an act of 
courtesy to us. Maine butter is not so 
good, we all know, as we purpose to 
have it inthe near future, and a means 
more effective to that end, it seems to us, 
would be to call the attention of our 
own dairymen to it. 





EXPERT JUDGES AT FAIRS. 


That the method now adopted at all of 
the important State fairs of a one-man 
judge, and the scale of points as a basis 
of his work, isa step far in advance of 
the old committee method no one to-day 
questions. Yet in the application of the 
system there is a call for the exercise of 
discretion and judgment as in all other 
business connected with this work. The 
first thing of course is to select men for 
the work who are competent judges. 
No one ever takes exception to this being 
placed first in importance. Closely re- 
lated to this is a matter of policy. This 
isthat these judges should be men ac- 
knowledged by exhibitors as competent 
for the positions in which they are 
placed. They should also be acceptable 
to exhibitors, This in no sense need 
conflict with good judging. With the 
competent judying done by men accept- 
able to exhibitors there is no room for 
dissatisfaction, and in such cases it is 
seldom heard. That inward dissatisfac- 
tion and smothered complaint that other- 
Wise might be felt is defeated before it 
arises, and all is left pleasant. 

tn order to meet the satisfaction of ex- 
hiditors we are emphatic in the opinion 
that it is best for the officers of societies 
having these matters in charge not to 
Continue the same judges, however com- 
Petent, through a succession of years. 
Exhibitors prefer a change. In many 
cases the same families of blood and the 
‘ame individual animals are pitted in the 
show ring against each other, and possi- 
bly their relative positions in the prize 

ist is continued for a succession of years. 

he personal favor of the judge for a 
Particular line of breeding or for a “‘fam- 
ily of stock, if such exists, is learned by 
ethibitors. Distrusts arise, complaints 
one heard, dissatisfaction exists. Ex- 
hibitors “do wish they could have some 
other man judge this stock once.”’ 

Ps have been among the showmen 
tthe ribbons were hung for many 
ao our own State fair, and in claim- 
the at exhibitors demand a change in 
‘i — are voicing only that which 
thet ‘ve heard among them. Most of 
® Judges in the live stock classes have 
oa om same men year after year fora 
ote me. We do not question the com- 
+ Ley of these men—no one does that 
Maat believe a change would better 
hte © interests of all concerned, and 


rt alf of those who make up the 


wo, the continued success of 
ma 2 — call the attention of the offi- 
aaa ‘arge to the matter. From ob- 
nace in the matter we believe the 
a ges should ip no case be con- 
hen arp than two years in succes- 
"Sc = it would be better st‘ll 
ie ve changed every year. ‘This 
ight, a that officials should not prs 
ws the y. : It bears with especial weight 
te oe of our State Society, 
© interests at stake are of the 

mee importance, 
; pinions expressed on the mat- 
®r consideration we are by no 
alone. Those concerned with the 


most successful fairs in other localities 
and in other States hold the same views, 
and most of them change their judges 
each year. In this course they find 
equally good judging, and better satis- 
faction existing all around. 

In this connection, and still further 
bearing on'this important matter, we 
wish to urge as we have done many 
times before the selection of men for 
this work, who are not only competent 
but are identified with the interest on 
which they are called upon toact. In 
this as in the other matter under consid- 
eration some exhibitors at our State fair 
feel they have cause for grievance. In 
the dairy section, two years ago, this 
was loud and pronounced. Yet in the 
face of all these criticisms and objections 
the same man was called to the same ser- 
vice again last fall. Here was the triple 
error of a man not identified with the in- 
terest, incompetent, and his succession 
to the work a second year. Of course 
this did not fail of intensifying the feel- 
ing raised the year before. Such things 
work against the success of the depart- 
ment in which they occur. So long as 
there are competent men to do the work 
itis better that such cases do not occur. 

Again, the exhibitors of Jersey stock 
at the last fair felt that they had a griev- 
ance in this line against the management. 
This found expression at the annual 
meeting of the Jersey Breeders’ Associa- 
tion held on the ground at the fair. The 
Jersey stock on exhibition at the fair 
numbered, it was stated, more animals 
than all the other breeds counted to- 
gether. Yet the judge furnished to lay 
the awards was not a breeder, handler or 
advocate of Jersey stock and never was 
in any sense identified with Jersey inter- 
ests. They had no criticisms on the 
ability of the man—no one could have— 
but, it was claimed, he was an expert 
out of place, and placing him there was 
an injustice to Jersey breeders. As a 
result the members of the association 
chose a committee to confer with the 
officers of the State Fair and ask that 
another year the Jerseys be accorded 
their rightful attention, and that a judge 
acceptable to breeders of this stock be 
called to make the awards. 

We refer to these matters not at all 
in aspirit of criticism on the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the State Fair, but 
rather to call the attention of the officers 
in charge, and others concerned, to what 
is believed by us and others to be of im- 
portance. In doing this we are voicing 
the wishes of exhibitors, and fully be- 
lieve that having those wishes made 
known the officers of the society will be 
pleased to give them respectful attention, 
and will grant thém every right and 
privilege their due. 





DAIRY TYPE. 


Under the heading of ‘*How much for 
good looks,”’ we called attention some 
weeks ago to the importance laid on mere 
points of symmetry inthe scale of per- 
fection as made up forthe Jersey cow. 
In the same connection we also alluded 
to the “Jersey type’’ adhered to by some 
of the most noted experts employed in 
awarding prizes at the leading exhibi- 
tions. The subject we feel is an import- 
ant one, as related to the show ring 
alone. It also takes on additional im- 
portance in its connection with the do- 
mestic animal studies now carried on at 
the agricultural colleges. Considered 
from ap economic base, what is a typical 
dairy cow? And from the basis of 
breed, what is the Jersey type? Until 
these are clearly defined, no one can 
build an ideal animal, no one can in- 
telligibly compare the living animal with 
the ideal. What is to be the standard 
of instruction at the short course in ani- 
mal industry to open at Orono next 
week? General knowledge is indefinite 
on these matters. 

We find in the Jersey Bulletin a com- 
munication from the Pennsylvania dairy 
school, discussing these matters which, 
although no positive conclusions are 
drawn, we transfer to our columns in 
this connection: 

Editor Jersey Bulletin: Other duties 
have prevented me from replying to your 
editorial inquiry in regard to the “‘typi- 
cal dairy type’ until now. While I 
recognize the importance of having an 
ideal type as a standard which we should 
always try to reach, | may perhaps be 
considered a little skeptical as to what 
type should be considered ideal, and the 
quickest way to reach it. 

On looking over the various butter 
records, I find that they were made by 
cows of many very different types. With 
this fact in mind, I am at a loss to know 
which of the types represented by 
several great performers is the typical 
type. I firmly believe that the time will 
come with the development of the dairy 
cow, as it has already come with the 
development of the “thoroughbred” in 
producing speed, when all of the best 
butter producers will be of the same 
general type; but Ido not believe that 
investigation has gone far enough along 
this line for any one to conclusively 
state which isthe most economic and 
useful type of the dairy cow, any more 
than it is possible to determine with our 
present knowledge which is the best 
type of the American trotting horse. 

Professor Hecker has begun a very 
interesting line of study in this direction 
which will be watched by all interested 
in the development of dairy cattle, but 
while the results obtained are extremely 
interesting, there is not sufficient data 
accumulated at present to warrant any 
definite conclusion being drawn. It is 
to be hoped that this line of work will 
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the truth than we are now. 

It is generally recognized that cows 
with bodies deep through the abdomen, 
and with correspondingly wide hips, as 
Jersey Belle of Scituate and Eurotas, are 
the best and most economical butter 
producers, and yet a great many cows 


For example, Oxford Kate and Mary 
Anne of St. Lambert are both slimmer 
in the body and show a greater tendency 
toward beefiness than either ‘Jersey 
Belle” or Eurotas, and both these cows 
excel, as well as many others of similar 
type, in butter production. 

In our experiment station herd of 
thirty milking cows, I have found it im- 
possible to tell by tbe conformation of 
the animal what will be her comparative 
production of milk and butter, and I 
have frequently been surprised to find 
those cows that differed very widely 
from the so-clled typical dairy type, 
among our best. So far as type is con- 
cerned, I think it makes but little differ- 
ence whether a cow is deep or slim, wide 
or narrow, within reasonable limits, so 
long as there is a good udder develop- 
ment of therght kind. Off years may 
be expected in nearly every cow’s work, 
but as arule acow with a large, square 
udder will use it for the right purposes, 
and itis my belief that the sooner we 
begin to carefully test. our herds and 
keep them replenished from the best 
producers, other things being equal, the 
sooner will we reach the ideal dairy 
type. The law of heredity works just 
as actively now as it did in days of 
Jacob, and that like will produce like, 
under like conditions, is just as true of 
producers of milk and butter now, as it 
was of producers of ring streaked and 
speckled color in the time of the patri- 
archs. 





EARLY LAMBS. 


By early lambs in this connection we 
mean those that are dropped in Decem- 
ber and January, and early enough to be 
ready to capture the cream of the prices 
in March and April. In conversation on 
this particular matter afew days since 
with a party having a fine flock of Shrop- 
shires, it was stated that difficulty had 
been met in getting the ewes to breed 
early enough in the season to get the 
lambs in the months named. 

We know of no promoter to this end 
other than taking the lambs off early 
and following with the generous feeding 
and diligent care of the ewes, by which 
a vigorous and thriving is 
built up and maintained throughout the 
season. Nature’s way with domestic 
animals is for them to bring forth their 
offspring in the spring months. The 
dairy cow by liberal feeding and favor- 
able surroundings has overcome the in- 
fluence of winter, and under present con- 
ditions she breeds regardless of the sea- 
son. The hen has proved alittle more 
obstinate but even with her winter has 
been overcome in alarge measure and 
spring chickens are made to peep long 
before their natural season arrives. Feed 
and care has done it. The same course 
is reaching a measure of similar results 
with the sheep. With some subjects 
it may be necessary to skip a year’s 
breeding to bring them around to the de- 
sired time. Taking the lambs away in 
May and June is not early enough to in- 
sure lambs so early as December and 
January under any condition of good 
treatment. Early breeding once started 
and the liberal treatment continued, 
there will be little trouble but the lambs 
can be secured at any desired season of 
the year. 


condition 


KEEPING WINTER APPLES. 


S. D. Willard, a prominent New York 

pomologist, gives the following as his 
plan for keeping winter apples in the best 
condition: 
“My practice in keeping apples ina 
cellar is to leave the barrels without head- 
ing, for the pressure necessary to fit them 
to send to market will bruise some of the 
apples. The fruit will also shrink so that 
they will need filling up a little, even 
though they do not require re-sorting. 
So I set the lowertier without head- 
ing, and the second tier on top in place 
ofa head, with loose heads laid on the 
upper tier. Second, it makes no dif- 
ference, when headed, whether the bar- 
rels are laid down or stand on end, in re- 
gard to keeping. The apples should be 
covered in some way to secure an even 
temperature and to prevent shriveling.”’ 





MAINE AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


—Annual meeting. The members of 
the West Penobscot Agricultural Soci- 
ety are hereby notified to meet in 
Walker Hall, in the town of Exeter, Sat- 
urday, the second day of January next, 
at ten o’clock A. M., to elect officers for 
the ensuing year, and to transact any 
other business that may properly come 
before said meeting. 
T. P. BATCHELDER, Secretary. 

Kenduskeag, Dec. 24, 1896. 

—H. M. Fellows will make 400,000 
cans this winter at Burnham & Morrill’s 
corn canning factory in Farmington. 
This is about 100,000 more than last 
year. This will please the corn planters. 





Seventy-five thousand bushels of corn 
have been cribbed at Syracuse, Nebraska, 
during the past six weeks. Fifty thou- 
sand bushels of corn have been shipped 
out by the elevators during the past two 
weeks. An extra freight train for corn 
from that point is required every day. | 


The great problem is the manner in 








be continued for a long time to come, as 


which it can be handled. 


there is no doubt it will bring us nearer | 


that have distinguished themselves as | 
butter producers differ in many respects | 
from the type of these noted animals. | 


Communications. 





Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
SOME PROBLEMS IN EXPERIMENTAL 


HORTICULTURE. 


BY PROF. W. M. MUNSON, MAINE STATE 
COLLEGE. 


[A paper read before the Vermont State 
| foal tural Society at Burlington, Dec. 4th, 
1896. 


The type of work in the various ex- 
periment stations will naturally vary, 
and rightly so, since the stations are 
founded for the express purpose of aid- 
ing the people of widely different re- 
gions. Itis not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that each station will limit its 
sphere of usefulness to the particular 
State in which it is located, nor is it de- 
sirable that it should doso. Accepting 
this view of the case, one of the first 
questions which a station worker must 
meet, is the extent to which he shall 
accede to the popular demand as op- 
posed to his own ideas of legitimate ex- 
perimental work. 

Grant, as we must, that the first duty 
of experiment station officers is to in- 
quire into the specific needs of the re- 
gion supposed to be most benefited by 
the station, and to adopt a policy in ac- 
cordance with those needs, we must 
still remember that the “popular de- 
mand” is too often a demand for im- 
mediate ‘practical’ results inconsis- 
tent with careful work, and with the 
production of data which shall be of 
permanent value. 

Agriculture based upon certain 
fundamental principles, and we must all 
recognize the fact that the highest type 
of experimentation consists in enunciat- 
ing these principles, rather than in con- 
ducting commercial operations which 
may be copied—witb or without success. 
A principle is of value whether worked 
out in New England or in Texas; its 
| adaptation is of course a personal matter, 
|which must be settled by individual 
| farmers. 4 

In general, purely scientific work does 
not give immediate cash results, and 
| farmers cannot afford to conduct work 
of this sort. Itis the special business 
of the experiment station to conduct 
certain lines of investigation until some 
definite statements can be made. Here 
are gathered together men whose lives 
are devoted to solving the mysteries of 
| nature, and to applying natural laws to 
| the practical affairs of life. Here, also, 
| are the necessary apparatus for carrying 
on the work; and the books and periodi- 
cals, which enable the workers to take 
advantage of the results obtained by 
hundreds of others who are likewise en- 
| gaged. 

The world is full of experiments, yet 
comparatively few of them result in the 
|demonstration of valuable principles. 
Original or scientific work cannot pro- 
ceed in the manner of a well established 
business; methods must be worked out 
by experience, and many a faithful 
worker has wasted his life in attempt- 
ing to accomplish certain ends without a 
knowledge of what has already been 
done along the same lines. 

The mere cultivation of a certain num- 
ber of varieties of fruits, while of value 
in familiarizing the grower with these 
varieties, is not, properly speaking, ex- 
perimentation. Not that I would con- 
demn a certain amount of variety testing, 
for this is toa certain extent valuable; 
but it is not the chief work which should 
oceupy the attention of an experiment 
station. 

What, then, are some of the horti- 
cultural problems which present them- 
selves for solution? First of all we may 
speak of 


is 





Plant Breeding. 

One of the most important lines of 
work which can be taken up is the 
amelioration of our native fruits and the 
production of types valuable in special 
localities. This work to be of the widest 
application must be based on general 
laws, and it is within the province of the 
experiment station to determine, what 
those laws may be. Through all the 
ages nature has been producing plants 
best fitted to meet the struggle for exist- 
ence. She has been developing plants of 
the strongest constitutions and with or- 
gans best fitted fur self perpetuation, re- 
gardless of other features. It remained 
for man to develop those organs best 
suited to his needs; and this he has 
done, regardless of the natural require- 


in climate, in soil, and in culture; as a 
result of crossing, of grafting, and of 
various other conditions and operations, 
but in very few instances can we general- 
\ize as to probable results from any 
course of treatment. In general, we 
know that plants are dwarfed and the 
relative productiveness is increased as 
we go northward. We know that there 
|is a certain place where the relation be- 
tween size and productiveness is most 
| profitable, but with none of our most 
common fruits do we know where that 
point is. We know that differences in 
soil may cause such a change in a given 
| variety that its identity is lost, but we do 
not know the probabilities with reference 
to the transmission to offspring of such 
changed characters. We know that in 
some cases we may get immediate and 
marked effects from the crossing of two 
species or varieties, but we do not know 
how generally such results may be ex- 
pected or how important they may be. 
We know that in some cases the amount 
and the character of pollen supplied may 
exercise an important influence on the 
amount and character of the fruit, but 
we cannot generalize on the subject at 
present, and the number of species stud- 
ied is very limited. We know that in 
some cases there seems to be undoubted 


the subject has received little careful 
study. 

Crossing and hybridizing form impor- 
tant features in the improvement of 
plants; but the production of hybrids 
and the study of the laws by which they 
are regulated is quite a different matter 
from raising plants for general utility. 
The latter is comparatively easier of ma 
nipulation and more encouraging, 
cause of the magnificent results often 
obtained and the profits attendant on it. 
But in the investigation of true hybrids, 
manipulation is often difficult and fail- 
ures are innumerable; the labor is inces- 
sant and unless conducted with order, 
watchfulness, and in a spirit of fairness 
and freedom from prejudice, with accu- 
rate judgment, is entirely useless—or 
worse than useless, as wrong conclusions 
will be drawn. The great variety of ob- 
jects demanding attention, the length of 
time required for even the simplest re- 


be- 


sults, the careful labeling of every plant, 
and registering the phenomena as they 
appear, the difliculty of preventing con- 
fusion among hundreds or thousands of 
seedlings—all of those conditions enter 
into the study of plant breeding and must 
precede the most important part of the 
work, that of generalizing upon the ob- 
servations made and formulating laws 
which shall be of real value ip practical 
work and in future study. 

Perhaps no part of the work of a hor- 
ticulturist is the subject of greater mis- 
apprehension in the minds of people 
generally than that of plant breeding, or 
the improvement of cultivated plants. 
By the breeder vf fine stock, the im- 
portance of pedigree and of careful se- 
lection of individual parents, has long 
since ceased to be questioned; but by 
the average fruit grower or nurseryman, 
little attention is paid to the develop- 
ment and the inherited tendencies of the 
plants he is growing or propagating. 

Plant breeding bears the same relation 
to horticulture that the improvement of 
live stock does to animal industry. 
Pedigree is as valuable in the one as in 








ments of the species, to such an extent 
that some species would be utterly in- 


capable of existence if dropped from cul- | 
tivation. | 
The development of the great number | : é 

P g |fact has more to do with the failure of | yjated traditions of years; but many of 

| orchards than any other one condition. !the statements 


of varieties and forms under cultivation 
has been the gradual outgrowth, in many 


cases, of centuries of care and selection | 


on the part of man. The apple, the pear, | 
the bean, the cabbage, wheat and some | 
others have been under cultivation for | 
more than 4000 years; while most of our 
cultivated fruits and vegetables have 
been grown for from 500 to 2000 years. | 
Until a comparatively recent date, how- | 
ever, no systematic attempts at improve- | 
ment have been made. 

In order that improvement may be | 
made there must first be variation in 


What is true of that city is true of every | character of a given type. So one of the contended that acclimatization does not 
section of Nebraska. About all the corn | first subjects for investigation in the sys- | occur; that plants cannot be modified so 
has been husked in Western Nebraska. | tematic study of plant breeding is that|as to prefer conditions other than the 


of the causes of variation. We know 
that plants vary as a result of difference 


the other. Care in the parentage of 


mutual influence of scion and stock; but | 


| have to accept these conditions as abso- 
jlute and ultimate truths without ex- 
|planation and without remedy. We 
have no power over the conditions of the 
plant itself..’* Is this true? Is it im- 
possible that an individual plant may be- 
come modified in constitution or in 
habit and thus adapted to different 
climates? Most records on this point 
are negative, and the general opin- 
ion is that a change in the _ indi- 
vidual plant is impossible. The truth 
can only be determined by growing 
the same plant in different climates. 
This may be done, has been done, by 
taking cuttings from the same plant and 
growing them in different regions. It 
is said that grape vines taken from 
France to the West Indies rarely suc- 
ceed, while those imported from Madeira 
or the Canary Islands ‘thrive well.! 
Now, since the vines in Madeira came 
originally from France, there must have 
been a modification of the original plant 
to bring about this condition. To make 
the statement of general application we 


may say: If aplant be propagated by 


cuttings, and these cuttings be taken 
from the original home to two other 


countries, and thence, after a period of 


years to a fourth locality, if marked va- 
riations are found to have arisen we 
must conclude that there has been a 


modification of the original plant 
| Acclimatization not infrequently occurs 
by variation in the offspring of cultivated 
plants, and it is in this direction, chiefly, 
that we must work in adapting plants tu 
new conditions. By observing a planta 
tion of beans or corn or tomatoes after a 


frost, a marked difference in the hardi- 


ness of individuals will be noticed. Now 
by selection from these plants as a basis, 
hardier strains may be produced. The 


Russian fruits are very good illustrations 
of this point. They have been bred ina 
cold climate so long that thev 
individuals 


much 
hardier of the 
some elsewhere. The 
Russian apricot is simply a hardy race of 


are 
than other 
species grown 


the common apricot—Prunus Armenia- 
will often 
ture of 30 degrees below zero. 
Without further 
that acclimatization 

peur, In other words, that 
be so changed under the hand of man 


as to become adapted to widely different 


ca—yet it stand a tempera- 


illustration, we may 
1c mnclude does oc- 
plants may 





conditions; and further that by applying 
| the principles of selection, hardy or other- 
wise valuable races may br produced in 
trying climates. The field is a specially 
important one for northern New Eng- 
and for the Northwestern States. 


Domestication, 

Domestication or the inuring of plants 
to cultivation, offers a field much wider 
than is commonly supposed. In fact 
there is little doubt that there are more 
edible fruits and vegetables still in a 
wild state but succeptible of improve- 
ment, than are now grown by man. 

It is but few years since DeCandolle 
at fact the 
absence in some countries of indigenous 
cultivated plants,—The United States, in 
spite of their vast territory, which will 
hundreds of millions of in- 


wrote: noteworthy is 


soon support 
habitants, only 
plants worth cultivating, the Jerusalem 


yields as nutritious 


‘4 


artichoke and the gourds.”’! 
This statement is far from correct 





each successive generation is essential 
tothe future value of the race. Pedi- 


2 s . » | 
gree is valuable only as historical evi- 


| 
dence of such care. 
Right here I wish to digress for a 
moment and refer to the importance of 
pedigree in plants. At horticultural ex- 
hibitions the inherent value of a given 
variety should receive quite as much 
consideration as is given to individual 
excellence. At present, exhibitors go 
through the orchard picking a fruit here 
and there wherever specially fine in- 
dividuals may be found witbout refer- 
ence to the general habit of the tree, its 
usual productiveness or hardiness; and 
awards are too often made on the gener- 
al appearance of collections without ref- 
erence to the quality or adaptability of 
given varieties to the locality where 
grown. Again, we know that there is 
as marked individuality among trees as 
among animals, yet I venture to say not 
one nurseryman in one hundred pays the | 
slightest attention to this factin propa- 
gating a given variety. Asa rule, scions | 
are taken from the most available source, | 
either from nursery rows, or from any 
convenient tree of the variety in hand, 
without reference to individual charac- | 
There is little doubt that this | 





teristics. 


This is one very potent factor in the 
“running out” of varieties. Breeds of | 
horses, cattle or swine treated in a sim- | 
ilar way would very soon ‘‘run out.” 

Asa corollary to the subject of plant! 





ready yielded us all of our. ont-} 
door grapes, our blackberries, rasp- 
berries and: cranberries, our best | 
gooseberries, our hardiest plums, some 


of which are very good, and many other | 


fruits and vegetables; while there 
probably 50 to 75 wild species which are 
worthy of cultivation. The difficulty, as 
stated by Dr. Masters, ‘‘is rather in over- | 


are 


coming the prejudices against new edi- 

ble, and in getting them cultivated, than | 

in discovering them.” 
“Practical Problems.” 

If the production of vaiuable types is 
important, care in rearing is not less so, 
and many of the questions concerning | 
the treatment of fruits and vegetables | 
are legitimate subjects for the most care- 
ful study at our experiment stations. 
But I would not include in this category | 
such questions as, ‘“‘How shall we cut | 
potatoes?’ “Will plants grow if set up 
side down?” etc. Such questions may | 
best be answered by a single sentence: | 
Use common sense. 

Among the questions which may very | 
properly receive attention, however, we | 
may suggest first of all: The treatment | 
of orchards, with reference to feeding, 
culture and pruning. Little careful and | 
accurate work has been done along any | 
of these lines. True, in most of our 
manuals of pomology we have the accum- 





made are based upon | 
personal opinion rather than upon aceur- 

ate data. One man is positive that the| 
only proper treatment for an orchard is | 


which is entirely untennable in many of 


since our woods and fields have al- | 


| der 


as unnatural and would never use a 
knife, and so the problems multiply. 
Small fruits offer problems of like im- 
portance. We know—or think that we 
know—that the character of the soil and 
the nature of the food have a marked in- 
fluence on the quality and _ physical 
character of fruit, but little careful work 
has been done. About the only reliable 
data that we possess are the reports of 
Stone of Indiana and Coesman of Mas- 
sachusetts. The most widely different 
views are held as to time and methods 
of pruning; and the importance and the 
best methods of winter protection. The 
origin, development and classification of 
varieties is also an important study,— 
the problems concerned with which, can 
only be made at an experiment station. 
The problems attending the forcing of 
fruits and vegetables under glass are by 
no means solved, and this is one of the 
important industries in many sections of 
New England. Studies of methods of , 
construction; of methods of heating and 
ventilating; of the practice of sub-irriga- 
tion; of the influence of electric light; 
and various other questions have already 


received attention. Some of them at 
lenst, have been considered with the 
double purpose of ascertaining facts 


which should be of immediate value and 
of studying the physiological effect on 
the plants, and thus deducing general 
principles. But there is still opportunity 
for valuable work in this line. 
Propagation affords many lines of in- 
vestigation that are of vital importance. 
For example, the mutual influence of 
stock and scion; the relative of 
seedling stocks from different sources, 


value 


| the importance of top-working certain 
| varieties; and many others. Vegetable 


and ornamental gardening also offer 


numerous important lines of investiga- 
tion, which, however, need not be con- 
sidered at this time. 





We have glanced but hastily at a very 
few of the problems which confronta 
station horticulturist. The tield, how- 
| ever, is limitless. The work at the ex- 


periment stations is each year becoming 
not necessarily less scien- 
work must be 
But the 


‘oncerning the habits 


for to be of value 


|} conducted on a scientific 


| 
| 

| more practical 
tite, 

basis. 
| knowledge gained 
and capacities of plants, their laws of 
growth and their enemies and diseases, 
}is made to serve a practical purpose in 
the and fruit 


intelligently the questions which 


| aiding farme1 grower to 


meet 


uises in his daily work, and in order 
that the work of the experiment station 
shall be of the greatest value there must 
be the fullest sympathy between its offi- 
cers and the people whose interests it 


serves, 





For the Maine Farmer. 


THE FUTURE OF ORCHARDING. 


BY E. C. 





Dow, 

All kinds of business have periods of 
depression, which are apt to be followed 
by Supply 
and demand regulate prices without re- 
gard to legal law; the most that can be 


years of marked success, 


done by law, in sustaining prices, is to 
control the output or the markets. The 
sooner farmers and others come to ree- 





ognize the great law of supply and de- 
mand in their business operations, the 
| better it will be for them and the world, 

Just at present the apple grower is on 
the under side, and is having the hard 


|}experience of an abundant crop and no 


profitable market for it. It is little won- 
that many are feeling discouraged 
about their fruit business, and anxiously 
looking into the future to see if they 
can discern one little ray of hope? 
Optimistic always, I have faith to be- 
lieve that the future of apple raising in 
this country, and especially in Maine, is 
bright with promise. The man who 
holds a steady hand, and who is ready 
to meet changed conditions with 
changed methods; the man who has 
a good reason for making changes (it 
isn’t necessary to give those reasons to 
your neighbor, who has no business of 
his own to mind, and hence would like 
to manage yours,) and who studies and 
works for success, will find a fair meas- 
ure of profit arising from his work, 

There are many reasons why the price 
of apples is so low asit now is. Ido 
not think that any man will claim that 
the apple crop of the world is larger 
than the people could use if they could 
have free access toit. Jf the means to 
buy were possessed by all who would like 
to buy, the apple crop of this year, large 
as it is, would finda market ata fair 
price. 

We donot want to lose sight of the 
fact that we have passed through three 
years of depression in nearly all kinds of 
business. Men, women and children, 
who must work or starve, have been 
without employment for much of the 


time. Their meagre savings have been 


|to practice clean culture—a position | used up, their credit has been stretched 


to the utmost limit, and they have been 


eS: Sey Seer Sar a Gene | the best orchard sections of New Eng-| forced to practice the most rigid econo- 


| 


Acclimatization. 


Acclimatization may be briefly defined 
as the inuring of a plant toa climate at 
first injurious. 

From the time of Lindley (1799—1865), 
many of the best horticulturists have 


natural ones. ‘All plants,’ says Lind- 
ley, demand a “particular climate—we 





land; another is sure that the best treat- | 
ment is to turnin the sheep; while his 
neighbor is quite as positive that hogs 
will do better service. One man would) 
never use stable manure; another would | 
never use “‘chemicals."’ One man would 
prune severely; another regards pruning | 
*Cited by Crozier, Mod. of Pits. by Climate, 
27. 
Darwin, An. and Pits under Domest. 11, 
i 


t 
298, cited Labat in Card. Chron. 1863, 235. 
tOrign of Cult. Pits. 448. 


my in all lines of living. 

It has recently been stated by one in a 
good position to know, that there are 
fifty thousand men, women and children 
idle in the cities of New York and Brook- 
lyn alone. When we reflect that much 
the same condition is found all over the 
country and the world, it is very easy to 
understand that the supply of fruit is 
greater than the demand because the de- 

[COTNINUED ON FIFTH PAGE.] 




















Honest Tobaccos 


are demanded by the in- 
telligent chewers—for they 
know the difference be- 
‘tween straight goods and 
| sham stuff. 
| All men know “BL” 
stands for best leaf tobacco 
—finest flavor, and the 
kind that satisfies. 
Once used it’s 
chewed—so most 


use 
3 . 


Tobaccos. 
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MAINE GENTRAL RAILROAD, 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect Oct. 4, 1896. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland 7.00 A.M., 
111.00 P. M.. via B 


and Winthrop; leave Brunswick, 8.00 A 
.38, 1.48 Sundays only, and 2.30 P. M.. 112.20 


1 
A. M., (ni * 
P. M.. and *12.00 Midnight; leave Lewiston, 
: e wiston (lower) 
P.M.; leave Gar- 
diner, 11.25 and_8.55 A. M., 2.20, 2.40 Sun- 
days only, 3.25 P. M.; leave Augusta, 11.50 
and 9.10 A. M., 2.35, 2.55 Sundays _ only, 3.47 
P. M.; leave Skowhegan, 8.30 A. M., 1.35 P. 
M.: leave Waterville, 2.45, 6.00 and 9.55 A. 
M., and 3.13, 3.35 Sundays only, and 4.30 P. M, 
FOR 8ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK Ou. 
Leave Bangor 5.30 A. M. and 2.00 P. M.; 
leave Bangor for Elisworth and Mt. Dese 
Ferry and Bar Harbor, 6.45 and 8.15 A. M., 
4.45 P. M.; for Bucksport, 7.20 
5.05 P. M. except Saturday and 
6.50 P. M. Saturdays only. 
A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. and 
1.15 P. M., for Lewiston and Farmington. 
Evening trains leave Portland at 5.05 P. M. 
for Brunswick, Bath, Augusta, and Water- 
ville, and 5.10 P. M. for Lewiston. 
The mid-day trains connect for Rockland, 
Farmington, Phillips, Ki eld, Rangeley, 
North Anson, Skowhegan, Belfast, Dexter, 
Dover and Foxcroft, Bar Harbor and Bucks- 
port, and nigh: trains rup every night be- 
tween ton ane Bangor, connecti at 
Brunswick for Lewiston and Bath, and by 
waiting at junction points, for Skowhegan, 
excepting Monday mornings and for Belfast, 
Dexter. Bar Harbor and Bucksport, excepting 
Sunday mornings. 
FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WAY 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 630 A. M, and 
4.10 P. M.: leave Houlton, 8.30 A. M. and 1.20 
A. M., 4.35 P. M. via C. 
P.: leave St. Stepher, 7.20 A. M., 4.45 : 


. M., 330 P. M.; 


Sunday, 


-25 P, M,; 
leave Dover and Foxcroft (via Dexter) 7.05 
A. M., 4.20 P. M.; leave Belfast. 7.20 A. M., 
® P. M.; leave Skowhegan, 8.30 A. M., 1.35 
.M.; leave Waterville (via Winthrop) 9.15 
A.M., 2.25 P. M.; (via Augusta) 5.45, 9.16 A. 
M., 2.25, 3.18, 10.08 P. M., 1.10 A. M.; leave 
Augusta, 6.30, 10.05 A. M., 3.05, 3.50, 11.00 
P. M., 1.50 A, M.; leave Bath, 7.15, 110.55 A. 
M., 4.00 P. M., 12.00(midnight); leave Bruns- 
wick, 7.40, 111.25 A.M., 4.28, 4.45 P.M., 112.35, 
3.00 A. M. Gight; leave Farmington, 8.50 A. 
M., 2.30 P.M.; leave Lewiston (upper) 7.10, 
11.05, A. M., 4.256 P. M.; leave Lewiston 
(ower) 6.50. 110.30 A. M., t11.20 P. M, 

The mid-day express train runs daily, lea 
ing Sundays from Portland 12.50 P M., 
Brun: wick 1.48, Augusta 2.55, Waterville 
3.36, arrive at Bangor 5.15 P. M., connecting 
for and from Lewiston and Bath, but not for 

wklane, 

The morning train from A ta, and for 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, cv 
nect for Rockland. Trains run between Aa 

sta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, an 
Fotween Brunswick and Lewiston, at conven 
ient hours, for time of which, as well as tim: 
of trains at stations not mentioned above, 
erence may be had to posters at statious au 
other public places, or Time Table Folder w' 
be cheerfully furnished on application to + 
General Passenger Agent. 
Daily. 

GEORGE F. EVANS, 
General Manager. 

F. E. Bootsy, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 

Sept. 30, 1896. 


Augusta Safe Deposit 


AND TRUST CO. 
No. 300 Opera House Block, Augusta, Me. 


TRUSTEES. 
J. MANCHESTER HAYNES, PRES. 


Epwin C, BuRLEIGH, Geko. N. LAWRENOR, 
Payson TUCKER, Natu’ W. Cougs, 


wu 
& 





W. H. GANNETT, M. W. Farr, 
H. M. HEATH. Cuas. H. WHITS, 
W. KrinsMAN, L. J. CROOKER. 


F. 

F. 8. LYMAN, 
ORRIN WILLIAMSON, 
Ina H. RANDALL, 


HILL. 
G. T. STEVENS. 


Deposits Received} Subject to Check and 


INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 
In Savings Department, interest paid 
QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent. 
perannum on Deposits remaining THREE 
MONTHS or more. Interest computed from 
the Ist and 15th of each month. 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict- 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bonds and Investment Se- 
carities Bought and Sold. 


Burglar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 


To Let. 
F. E. SMITH, Treas. 
7 Banking Hours 9 to 4 daily. Saterdaye 


9 to 12.30 P. 

Men in Maine, who cal 
Wanted furnish a bond of $300, for 
@ permanent good paying business, selling 
our toilet soaps to families by leaving 0” 
trial. Team furnished. Address, with stamp, 


SmirH Mra. Co., Worcester, Mass. 4t6 








AUCTION SALE. 


Pursuant to a license from the Honorable 
Judge of Probate for the County of Kennebec, 
issued on the 28th day of September, 1896, 
I shall sell at Public Auction, on Wednesday. 
the 27th day of January, A. D. 1897, at 1° 
o’clock in the forenoon, (unless sold before at 
private sale) on the premises. the homesteat 
farm of John M. Bent, late of Vienna, « 
ceased, situated about two miles from Vienna 
and Mt. Vernon villages, and containins 
about 160 acres. <. M. Tracy, Adm'r. 

Mt. Vernon, Dec. 8, 1896. 3t7 


FOR SALE. — 


|Second Hand Two-Seated 
Sleigh and Robes 


e + ee ATA BARGAIN 


Apply at FARMER OFFICE. 


Sept. 17-96. 
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-" . le free. 
BED-WETTING °"De'F. EvHAY. 





2. Ww. Whitehouse 





hd 
Attorney at Law, Broker and Dealer in Real 
eats 170 Water St,, Augusta. Me- 
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adloman’s Department. 
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“Train up & chile 
Tre’ he is old 


yhen 
fe 
Ww 
girls, too, 
jittle city, le 
habits, we 
to make the fu 
and brighter. 
Wecan’tun 
church 
jn eternal punis 
ant, allow 
streets OD 
days, inste 
school anc 
they full 
are running of 
that etern 


porn.” 
well bred? 
Some one is 


ruined life; 
Surely there 


woulc 
and act in 
knowled 
subject. 


Training counts so very much, and 
how can one train when they don’t 
How very necessary that 
those who have little ones intrusted to 
their care should deeply feel the great 
responsibility resting upon them; to feel 
that it is their duty to teach prompt 
obedience (being careful not to be too 
strict and severe, denying what better 
be granted); to clothe for comfort and 
health, and to understand the import- 
ance of giving the right food to promote 
the growth of a strong constitution, 
and to educate with a due regard to 


know how? 


new style than with the old, but then the 
fashion has changed, and that seems im- 





portant. 





GUIDE THE CHILDREN. 
Posten inn 
1 in the way that he should 
he will not depart from 
hen we see so many little boys, and 
running the streets of our 
arning profanity and bad 
long to say or do something 
ture of their lives better 


derstand why some parents, 
members, professing to believe 
hment for the unrepent- 

their children to run the 
Sundays as well as on week 
ad of taking them to Sunday 
1 to church with them. Do 
y realize the terrible risk they 
losing their little ones in 
al abyss of woe? 
“Children have @ right to be well 
And haven’t they a right to be 


responsible for, every 
responsible in many ways. 
need not be so many crimi- 
pals, 80 many uselessly, aimlessly drift- 
ing through life if parents and guardians 
sald make home discipline a study, 
accordance with the best 
ve they can glean upon the 


mental and moral health. 


The superintending of character build- 
ing is a great work, and we all have 
more to do in constructing the characters 
of the children around us than many of 
Children are great copyists, 
influence counts 
Let us be watchful that our in- 


us think. 
and with them 
much. 


our 


fluence does no one harm, 





Cleaning Furniture. 


One reason why people fail in cleaning 
furniture coverings is that they are too 
economical in the use of naphtha. 
must be literally poured on to be effec- 
tive. Standing in the breeze it will 
evaporate very quickly, and will destroy 
If the articles 
are to be left in the house they may be 
wrapped in sheets tightly pinned around 
them. This keeps a certain amount of 
the odor in the furniture for a long time, 


every vestige of 


moths. 


and renders it doubly safe. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that no light of any kind must be taken 
into the rooms while the naphtha-cleaned 
articles, recently finished, are there. 
The inflammable nature of naphtha va- 
por makes it exceedingly dangerous when 


brought near a flame. 


Cushions, carpets and wool draperies 
may safely be cleaned in this way, and 
all that is necessary is to throw all dra- 
peries over a line in the yard, open the 
windows, remove the wrapping from the 
furniture, and let the breeze have a full 
sweep through the rooms for a day or 
Then there will be no offensive 
smell, and the furniture may be used 
with perfect safety so far as danger from 
fire is concerned.—Carpet and Uphol- 


two, 


stery Trade Reriew. 





What a happy thought for the house- 
wife to leave books in such a way on her 
parlor table that a chance caller, if she 
isobliged to wait for the lady of the 
house, cannot help being attracted by 
them and led to pass the time by looking 
I was reminded of this by a 


into them. 


little incident the other day. A lady 


upon whom I wished to call was out, but 


had left word that she would return im- 
mediately, so the maid invited me to 
enter and await her return, which I did. 
On the table before me was a little 
book which seemed to say ‘Take me up 


and look at me. 


Iwas placed here in 


order to while away the time for some- 


body,” 


I obeyed the voice, and found a 


collection of bright sayings, arranged in 


short paragraphs, 


of a well-known author, 


andas I read and thought of one after 


another 
friend returned. 


the time slipped by and my 


It was only a little 


thing, but it showed thought. 


The attention which is being given to 
the kitchen in the building of many of 
our modern houses is a step in the right 


direction, Time 
seemed to be the 


was when the parlor 
one room to be first 


considered; to have that well planned 
re: furnished, and then to shut it up for 
*ar of fading the carpet, was the chief 


aim. Nowadays, 


however, much thought 


ee given to the kitchen, which is 
‘ng made one of the brightest rooms in 


the house, 
side of the 
in which te 
it is Possib 
it on the 
in comfor 
lag 

It 
the 
Ordere, 
of time 
4 Satisfay 
Work w 
how to 


'S a growing 


heed of actually 
old housekeeper 
shall forge 
after s} 


didn’t know how 


A dark kitchen on the north 
house is indeed a dreary place 
> spend one’s time, and when 
le in building a house to have 
Sunny side, so much is gained 
't, for with cheerful surround- 
8 better work is accomplished. 

ontcianaaiaiisihilaitabtdeini alten 


custom, that of having 


butcher cut up the chicken which is 
d for dinner. 


It does save a deal 


to the cook, but after all there is 
‘tion in doing it yourself. 
hich every woman should know 
perform, whether there is present 


It is 


doing it or not. One 
says that she never 
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A Fan Workbag. 

Have you a Ningpo fan? If ao, yor 
will appreciate the frivolous little work. 
bag which can be fashioned from this 
rustic wind wooer. The fans are quite 
inexpensive, 20 cents being the price for 
the gayest designs in scarlet and orange. 
Here is the fan in its original shape. 

Let us suppose you have selected one 
as vivid in its coloring as the heart of a 
jacqueminot rose. Now, all you heve to 





do is to prepare a bag of silk, leaving 
the bottom open so the edges may be fas- 
tened to the edge of the fan. When the 
drawing strings are brought into place, 
the pliable straw will curl upward, form- 
ing on each side of the silk bag quite a 
substantial guard for its contents. The 
handle, which is left on the fan, gives 
you a fine grip. 





Women Students In Berlin. 

Of the six women who were graduat- 
ed this year from the Berlin gymnasi- 
um, or high school for women, three 
(one medical student and two physi- 
cists) have been admitted to the Univer- 
sity of Halle without restrictions. They 
are allowed to work freely in the dis- 
secting rooms and laboratories. Three 
women students who have been admit- 
ted to Berlin university have found a 
less generous welcome. But the two 
who are following philology and the one 
who is in the medical department have 
met with a refusal on the part of sever- 
al professors to allow them to study in 
their classes. Women are excluded espe- 
cially from the anatomical lectures and 
exercises, which mukes the medical 
course practically an impossibility for 
them. The number of women students 
in Berlin, however, is destined to in- 
crease rapidly, for in the recent exami- 
nations for admission to the gymnasium 
courses for women there were 21 appli- 
cants. 





Window Gardening. 

Should your plants become slightly 
frozen some cold night, you may often 
save them if you will remove the frost 
quickly. This may be done by putting 
them into a pail of cold water so that 
the water will cover the plant or stand- 
ing them in,the sink and showering 
them. The best protection for plants 
that may be exposed during the night 
to a temperature that would be injurious 
to them is to wrap newspapers around 
them. 

An enthusiastic cultivator of window 
plants says that she regulates the water- 
ing of them by tapping the pots and lis- 
tening carefully. She has learned to dis- 
tinguish between the sound of moist 
earth and that of dry soil.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 





Buffalo’s Woman’s Club. 
The Twentieth Century club of Buf- 
falo is not doing a thing to belie its 
name. It is entitled to consideration 
from the fact that it is the first genuine- 
ly new woman’s club yet established. 
Any club member can bring a male 
guest into the club, but he must not re- 
main after his chaperon departs. He 
must take his luncheon and run, so to 
speak. The club is furthermore interest- 
ing from the fact that the women have 
shown more sense than sentimentality 
by employing no female service about 
their building. ‘‘Male service is superi- 
or,’’ they explain succinctly, ‘‘in that it 
is more trustworthy and amenable.’’— 
New York Herald. 





An Earnest Teacher. 

Miss Julia Richman, a grammar 
school principal of New York city, has 
undertaken the herculean task of teach- 
ing mothers to look after their children. 
Cleanliness is her hobby, and her plan 
is to have all the children come to school 
spick and span and fresh. She not only 
visits the homes of delinquent mothers 
and argues with them, but has inaugu- 
rated a course of lectures, which she de- 
livers in the school assembly room, on 
**Hygiene and Education.”’ 





A Prize Winner. 

Princess Pauline de Metternich de- 
votes her attention nowadays to a very 
different line of thought from that which 
engaged her during the second empire, 
when she used to rival the Empress Eu- 
genie in setting fashions for Paris and 
thence for the world at large. For some 
time she has devoted herself to cattle 
raising, and she has just received, at 
the Budapest exhibition, the grand 
medal] and diploma of honor for her dis- 
play of fine cattle. 





Ella W. Peattie. 

Mrs. Ella W. Peattie has given up her 
journalistic position in Omaha and re- 
turned to settle again in Chicago, where 
she formerly held an editorial post. on 
The News. Mrs. Peattie worked hard 
and well for a number of years without 
achieving more than a local fame, but 
of late she has become one of the inter- 
esting figures in the group of writgrs de- 
voted to delineations of the great west, 
and her literary work is in demand. 





Fighting the Bustle. 

The French modiste insists upon the 
return of the bustle, but the strong, ath- 
| letic, healthy woman rebels against the 
suggestion, just as she has rejected the 
voluminously draped skirts. Freedom 
from fashion’s tyranny, where it im- 
pedes the easy, graceful movement now 
so much prized by sensible women, is 
becoming rather difficult to suppress. 





Nervous tick Headache. 

One fourth of a grain of ipecac, repeat- 
ed every half hour or hour, has relieved 
many cases of this affection, and if the 
ipecac is continued in one to three grain 
doses three or four times daily a cure 
will frequently result—at least the inter- 
vals will be prolonged. A much simpler, 
much speedier, and much surer cure is 
to stop drinking tea. Try it. 


Neuralgia is the prayer of the nerves 
for pure blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the One True Blood Purifier and nerve 








JOINT PASTORATE OF TWO YOUNG 
WOMEN OF CLEVELAND. 


The Real “New Woman”—The Kimonc 
and How to Make It—Domestic life 
Boy “Housemaids”—The Empress of Jw 
pan—Woman Suffrage In Vermont. 


Women have full control of Unity 
chapel, a Unitarian church in Cleveland. 
There are two women pastors and a wo- 
man organist. This does not prevent 
men from attending services there o1 
lending financial assistance. In faot, 
Unity chapel congregations of a Sunday 
morning seem to have more than the av- 
erage number of men seen at church. It 
is noticeable, too, that there is little or 
no nodding of masculine pates during 
the service. 

The Rev. Marian Murdoch and the 
Rev. Florence Buck are the ministers 
of this church. They are young women 
of pleasant address and fine education. 
They are unmarried and share the same 
home as wwell as the same work. As far 
as possible the duties of the parish are 
divided between them. One woman 
preaches one Sunday and the other the 
succeeding Sunday. Both appear in the 
pulpit though. The one who does not 
deliver the discourse assists her sister by 
reading the Scripture lesson. 

In these days of balloon and skeleton 
sleeves, voluminous skirts and elaborate 
bodices it would seem difficult for wom- 
en ministers to preserve a clerical ap- 
pearance. The Rev. Marian Murdoch 
and the Rev. Florence Buck have found 
a happy solution for thisdilemma. They 
wear in the pulpit black silk gowns, 





REV. FLORENCE BUCK. 


with moderately full skirts and sleeves 
and a modest jet or ribbon garniture on 
their bodices. The addition of plain 
white linen cuffs, collars and neckties 
give them the air of dignity which their 
profession demands. They wear their 
hair loosely thrown back from the face 
into a coil at the back of the head, with 
short, natural waves at each side of the 
forehead. When not in the pulpit, these 
women wear gowns of colors and styles 
just like those of other sensible women. 
It is easy enough for these pastors to 
divide the work of preparing sermons, 
but with the other parish work it is 
more difficult. As the Rev. Miss Buck 
said: ‘‘If one of us makes a social call, 
every one wonders why the other did not 
come too. So that, in reality, each pas- 
tor has to do as much visiting as if she 
were alone, except in cases of sickness 
and cther trouble. Then there is a dif- 
ference. Our parish is so large in terri- 
tory and the members of the congrega- 
tion so scattered all over the city that it 
would be impossible for one person to 
make frequent calls.’’ When there are 
weddings, funerals or christenings, of 
course both ministers must be present. 
A striking feature of the work of these 
women is the harmony which surrounds 
them, the ease with which one supple- 
ments the gifts of the other, although 
they apparently are widely different in 
temperament. They felt sure of their 
compatibility, though, before they un- 
dertook a joint pastorate here four years 
ago. Miss Murdoch isan Iowa woman 
and was engaged in ministera] work 
there. It was while resting from her 
labor that she met Miss Buck, a Michi- 
gan woman, who was a high school 
teacher in her native state. The result 
of this acquaintance was that they stud- 
ied together at Meadville, Pa., where 
Miss Murdoch took a postgraduate course 
and Miss Buck secured a degree. 
Then they went abroad together and 
studied at Oxford. Finding that their 
friendship could stand the strain of in- 
timacy at college, seasickness and the 
strangeness of a foreign country, they 
believed that it could endure the trial 
of joint work.—Cleveland Cor. New 
York Press. 


The Real “New Woman.” 
Phrases and epithets are freguently 
powerful forces in molding public opin- 
ion of a certain sort. Even great states- 
men writhe in vain under nicknames 
which, however unjust; have been fixed 
upon them by the great American sense 
of humor. So, also, of movements and 
causes. 

Much of the opposition that has been 
aroused by the widespread advance of 
women within recent years is probably 
due to the unfortunate phrase ‘‘the new 
woman.’’ Rightly considered, opposi- 
tion to the idea of a aew woman is com- 
plimentary to the sex. Men are too well 
contented with womanhood as it has 
been to welcome a change involving any 
radical departure from the ideals of the 
past. 

The phrase itself suggests the cartoons 
of the comic papers. One thinks of 
bloomers and other semimasculine ex- 
periments in dress, of unfeminine voices, 
of various grotesque assumptions of the 
place and power that belong to man and 
the relinquishment of whatever is most 
attractive in woman's own characteris- 
tics. Perbaps the attitude of the comic 
papers is not entirely unprovoked, but 
the woman's movement surely means 
something better than this 

We think it means, in general, an en- 
largement of the lives of women. 

It is not merely trne that new fields 
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come to be accepted that the true limit 
to the industrial activity of woman is 
to be determined by her powers rather 
than by the arbitrary rulings of custom 
and prejudice. The privilege of self help 
is conceded, and the right to try every 
occupation not clearly incompatible with 
a degrees of physical weakness. 

But it is not in bread winning alone 
that the new education bears fruit. In 
the study of social problems, in wise 
charities, such as the famous Hull House 
enterprise in Chicago, in the work of 
the churches, in art, in literature, even 
in politics, it is making itself felt. 
There are women’s clubs in all our great 
cities, federations of such clubs in most 
of the states and a national league for 
the whole country. 

Whether such things indicate that 
there is a ‘‘new woman’’ may be matter 
of debate. For our part, we arg inclined 
to think it only means that both sexes are 
involved in the world’s progress. An 
observant foreigner, a Frenchwoman of 
great culture, failed to find in the club- 
women of Chicago and Boston any lack 
of femininity. On the contrary, she 
found in abundance the same tact and 
charm which have been women’s chief 
source of power from the beginning and 
will be to the end.—New York Ledger. 


The Kimono and How to Make It. 
The kimono is a simple looking gar- 
ment, but it is positively worth its 
weight in diamonds, if one measures 
value by the comfort one gets from an in- 
vestment. There is another nice thing 
about it, and that isthat no matter how 
little a woman knows about sewing or 
dressmaking if she can sew at all she 
can make for herself a kimono. This is 
how to do it: 
If you are not too tall and with too 
long arms, eight yards of cloth will an- 
swer your purpose. You want four 
lengths from your shoulder to three or 
four inches from the floor, two for the 
front and two for the back of your gar- 
ment. Sew these lengths together, leav- 
ing that which you intend for the front 
open from top to bottom. Then gather 
the top of the back widths and the top 
of the front widths, allowing an inch and 
a half hem down the front. At the top 
of each front width turn down (on the 
in, or wrong, side) a V shaped piece that 
will be sufticiently wide for the front of 
the neck. Leave double this same 
amount on each of the back breadths, 
which space gather in for the back of 
the neck. Now you have your shoulders 
and your neck, the back of the neck on- 
ly gathered. The front neck is plain and 
formed by the V shaped turn down. 
Sew the shoulders up without any shap- 
ing whatever. Bind around the back of 
the neck and down the V_ shaped front 
of the neck with satin ribbon to match 
your cloth. The ribbon should be about 
two inches wide. 
When you have sewed the side seams 
up, you have left a slit about eight or 
ten inches, more or less, according to 
the size of the arm of the wearer, but it 
should be loose and comfortable, for the 
kimono has missed its vocation if it does 
not make you comfortable. 
Measure off two widths of the cloth 
the length you want the sleeves and sew 
them up. Do not shape the sleeves an 
atom at either top or bottom. Bind the 
bottom of the sleeve with the same satin 
ribbon that you have used for the neck. 
Sew the sleeve in at the slit you have 
left at the arm size. It should go in 
without any gathers. 

When you hold a kimono up by its 
sleeves, it isall angles and no curves. 
But it is comfortable beyond compare to 
slip on, over the nightdress if necessary, 
on a hurry call to any member of the 
family who may have been suddenly 
taken ill, or for a thousand and one 
other things which every woman knows 
about. 

Do not be discouraged from the de- 
scription, thinking that it must be too 
utterly ugly for any earthly use. It is 
not. It is chic looking, Japanese look- 
ing, and if you are ever the owner ot 
one of these kimonos you will come tc 
regard life as a failure without one or 
more always in stock. —New York Trib- 
une. 


Domestic Life. 

Woman was in the ascendency at the 
last meeting of the Nineteenth Century 
club at Sherry’s. She exceeded in num- 
bers the representatives of the other sex, 
and she alone occupied the platform, ex- 
cept when Mr. Taylor, the president, 
made a few introductory remarks. The 
subject of the discussion was, ‘‘Is domes- 
tic life disappearing in our American 
cities, and if so, why?”’ 

Mrs. Helen Campbell of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin took up the question 
and told the many disadvantages under 
which women labor in homemaking. 
She quoted statistics and announced the 
fact that a very small proportion of the 
women in America have any servants 
and consequently are obliged to do their 
own work, aud many of them have to 
earn the money too. This, she said, was 
the reason why so many gave up the ef- 
fort and wandered intb a_ boarding 
house, ‘‘the great disintegrater,’’ as she 
expressed it. Another cause for ft!) less- 
ening of old fashioned hon + : the 
craze for travel among people oi means. 
‘‘There are a great many persons,”’ 
she said, ‘‘who spend their time going 
about the world and never seem to think 
in any place of anything except how to 
Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood deplored 
Wood 
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The 
Dessert 
for to-day? Don’t give it 
a thought—further than to 
A order it from your grocer. 
(/ Give your husband and the 
Ss) boysatreataftertheirown hearts 
4 —a mince pie, fruit cake, or a 
fruit pudding. To have the per- 
fection of mince pie or fruit pud- 
ding, order 





of industry and of intellectual interest | 
are being opened, but women are being | 
prepared by education to enter those 
fields. 
The educational movement has taken | 
three forms—the girls’ colleges, ‘‘an- | 
nexes”’ and coeducation. As to the first; | 
and second forms, there is no question | 
of their success. And while the victory | 
seems complete also in the colleges where | 
young men and young women meet on} 
terms of absolute equality, yet the) 
scheme is not without vigorous opposi- | 
tion, and it would be too much to say | 
that this particular phase of the question | 
is settled. 

Of the fields newly opened to women 
thus prepared the industrial is perhaps } 





builder. 


the most important. Gradually it has | 
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have homes of their own. 

‘One-third of our exBenses, ’’ she said, 
‘‘are for things that we feel sure people 
will expect us to have and another third 
~ what we want because our neigh- 

rs have them.’’—New York Herald. 


Boy “Housemaids.” 

English housekeepers, after a struggle 
with the servant problem, have attempt- 
ed its fina] solution by the introduction 
of boy ‘‘housemaids’’ into many homes. 
In certain circles boys are becoming the 
principal dependence in the household 
machinery, and the perplexed house- 
keepers express themselves as well satis- 
fied with the change, says Womankind. 

Does this foreshadow that horrible 
state so incessantly pictured by the 
comic papers of man’s complete subjec- 
tion to household affairs? It may be, 
but whatever its final result is, if it 
tends to alleviate in the least the weary 
housekeeper’s trouble with her com- 
plainving and cross servant girls, it will 
be gladly welcomed on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

In the meantime, while the Four Hun- 
dred are preparing to engage boys for 
housemaids because it is an English fad 
to do so, does the innovation not bring 
a suggestion to many tired housekeepers 
who have no perplexity over the ‘‘serv- 
ant question’’ because they have no serv- 
ants? There is many a housekeeper who 
works 16 hours a day while three or four 
healthy sons stand around and watch 
her. They cannot help because house- 
work is ‘‘girls’ work,’’ and they cannot 
lower their standard of American man- 
hood. The sweeping of floors, the mak- 
ing of beds, the washing of dishes, the 
scouring of pans, is not the kind of 
work these young men expect to do, so 
mother does it all. 

The new fad makes all these things 
**boys’ work’’ now, and mothers who 
are wise will expect their young hope- 
fuls to give in the future ready and will- 
ing assistance in all departments of 
household work. Why shouldn’t they? 


The Empress of Japan. 
‘‘Considerably taller than the average 
woman of Japan, her majesty the em- 
press of Japan presents to the gaze all 
those attributes which her people hold 
to be most expressive of patrician beau- 
ty,’’ writes Mrs. Robert P. Porter in 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

“Of slight figure, straight in outline, 
she has the delicate waist, sloping shoul- 
ders, slender neck and long, pale face 
to be seen only among the nobility of 
Japan. Her features, especially the 
nose, are more decided than one is ac- 
customed to find. She has the long eyes 
and brows and the jet black hair, grow- 
ing in that arch upon the forehead, 
which, suggestive of the beloved Mount 
Fujivama, is considered a crowning 
beauty in bai-Nippon. The empress has 
also the exquisite hands of the Japanese 
gentlewoman, and her tiny feet lose 
nothing in beauty by being incased in 
sharply pointed European shoes. Her 
majesty wore,’’ continues Mrs. Porter 
in describing the cherry bloom garden 
party, ‘‘a rich, very soft brocade of na- 
tive manufacture and the purest silk. 
It was of a delicate golden brown, with 
figures in the same color, representing 
roses and chrysanthemums and made in 
the prevailing European style, with 
large sleeves and ful] skirt. Her bonnet 
was a little French aftair in delicate 
colors, and she carried in her hand a 
large paraso! which harmonized with 
her gown.”’ 


Woman Suffrage In Vermont. 

People and papers that are saying, ac- 
cording to the methods of treating the 
subject which have been familiar for 40 
years, that of course the members of 
that branch of the Vermont legislature 
which has voted unanimously to grant 
municipal suffrage to women do not 
mean anything by it except to amuse 
the petitioners with false pretenses will 
do well to bear in mind the fact that the 
time when woman suffrage was thought 
to be a good joke bas gone by. 
With three states of the Union where 
women enjoy the exercise of all the po- 
litical rights possessed by men; with 
women two years ago sitting as mem- 
bers, and very influential members, in 
the legislature of one state; with a wo- 
man just elected to sit in the upper 
branch of tle legislature of another 
state; with the choice of presidential 
electors in yet another state determined 
by the balance of power in the ballot 
holding hands of women last election; 
with the government of a great number 
of municipalities in the hands of wom- 
en in variours states, it is just a little 
too late in the day to assume that when 
men, in the exercise of their sacred trust 
and the fulfillment of their oaths of of- 
flice, vote to grant a measure of political 
justice to women, it is done out of mere 
mockery. — Boston Advertiser. 


Jean Ingelow. 
Miss Jean Ingelow may now be said 
to be the most popular of the English 
poets in the world, She is a quiet, shy 
looking lady of 62 years of age and in- 
habits a pretty house in London, where 
those who take the trouble to seek her 
out receive always a kind and cordial 
reception. Like most true poets, she has 
a@ very accurate mind and has a _ horrur 
of untidy or slipshod ways. She still 
works hard and finds her greatest relax- 
ation in the study of botany. Her kind- 
ness of heart has become proverbial, for 
three times a week she gives what she 
calis a copyright dinner to 12 poor per- 
sons just discharged from the hospitals. 
Although not a frequent visitor to fash- 
iopable drawing rooms, Miss Ingelow 
has an immense circle of friends, both 
known and unknown. —Pearson’s Week- 


To have a plate rack just below the 
ceiling is a new idea for the dining 
room. Then, of course, it is strung full 
of handsome plates and, if one is so 
lucky, antique ones that have been 
banded down. 


Women are now admitted into the 
New York Symphony orchestra to hold 
office jointly with the men and to have | 
equal voice in all matters pertaining to 
its future welfare. 


the legal right to vote in Maryland will 
be argued before Judge Phelps during |, 
the present term of the Baltimore city 
court. 


It is said that the hair is to be done 


of long ago. 
so is his death; for gallant Bran chased | John, 10 years old, and one sister named 
a snow white hart, with horns and hoofs | Hilda, 8 veess old. 
of geld, until he reached a lake called | named Sent end Ton. 
ly. Fer-Mac-Brun. 
the edge of the 
leaped 
sight! a lovely lady, clad in white, rose | when I was a baby. 
up in the water, laid her hand on Bran’s ' 
head, and sank with him tothe depths 
beneath. 


hero; yet but for one cunning little pug, 
a the whole history of a great nation might 
The question whether women have | have been very different from what it is. | 


camp near Mons, the Spaniards made an 
attack by night which was very nearly | 
successful. 
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Poung Folks’ Column. 


CREATURES FAMED IN FAC 
FICTION. 

Dogs. 

Dear Girls and Boys: 
our consideration to-dayis that noble, 
faithful and intelligent animal, the dog 


consequently, history, romance, 
and real life abound with stories about 
dogs, making it hard to know where to 
begin, and harder still to know how to 
leave off. 

Well, “every dog has its day,” says 
the old adage, so let us turn to some 
dogs which, according to old legends, 
had their day a remarkably long time 
ago. 

To begin with, there was Katmir, the 
shepherd’s dog, which belonged to the 
Seven Sleepers, and is said by the Turks 
to have been as large as a donkey. 
haps, however, you do not exactly re- 


many; 


Per- 


member who the Seven Sleepers were, 
so I must tell you that they were seven 
Christian youths of who, 
being persecuted on account of their re 


ligion by the Roman Emperor, hid in a 


Euphesus, 


cave, which was then blocked up by the 
soldiers in 
who, by the way, could talk, followed 
his master into the cave, and then they 
all feli asleep, and slept for three hun- 


pursuit of them. Katmir, 


dred and sixty years. This isa wonder- 
ful story, is it not? 

The memory of Katmir is held in high 
the Mohammedans, 
really believe that he 
while the Arabs, when they speak of a 
very miserly person, say, ‘‘He would not 
throw a bone tothe dog of the Seven 
Sleepers.’’ 

We all know that a cat look ata 
king, but there seems something very 
extraordinary in the idea of a dog being 
a king. Yet an old Norse chronicler 
speaks quite seriously of a dog called 


esteem by who 


once existed; 


can 


barked, he spoke one word and barked 
two. A collar of gold and silver was 
made for him, and his courtiers carried 
him in their the 
or the ways was foul.” Ino spite of his at 
tention, however, it is related that 


hands when weather 
his 
doggish majesty was killed by wolves; a 
sad end for so gifted an animal. 

The story of the dog of Movtargis is 
probably only a legend, but its main idea 
may be true—the faithfulness of a dog, 
and his revenge on those who killed his 
master. 

King Arthur of the Round Table had 
a celebrated hound, ‘‘Carall.’’ A Welsh 
mountain bears his name ‘‘Carn Carall,”’ 
and a dent in the rock is supposed to be 
the print of the dog's paw. 

Another noted dog of romance is 


The subject for | room. 


No other creature is so closely allied to|to adorn 


|darkness. We hope that his faithful 
| little friend contrived to get off too; at 
any rate he lies sculptured in marble at 


T AND) the foot of the prince’s tomb at Delft, 


|} and William from that memorable night 
| never slept without one of his race in the 
Pugs, I may mention, came to 
| England first with William’s great- 
grandson, and then it became the fashion 
them with orange colored 
rosettes, 

Richard’s dog was called ‘Mattie;’ 
Frederick the Great hada **Pompadour,’” 
and Peter the Great a “Lisette,” a small 
Italian 


Greyhound, still to be seen, 
| stuffed, in the Cabinet of Natural His- 
tory at St. Petersburg. Inold illumina- 


tions one often comes across a Grey- 
hound, brilliant in a gold collar and long 
embroidered scarlet cloak. 

And now let me tell you in conclusion 
of an English dog of our own time, who 
too deserved a medal, if ever an animal 
did. I mean “Bob, the Fireman’s dog,” 
who was attached to the 
Brigade, and performed 


Fire 
gallant 
forcing his 


London 
most 
feats—running up ladders, 
way into burning houses, and dragging 
the half suffocated people out of danger. 
He once he 
dashed into the flames and brought out 


saved several lives, and 


acatin his mouth. On his collar was 


inscribed: 


“Stop me not, but let me 


For 


jog, 
am Bob, the Fireman's dog.” 
MADEMOSELLE, 


De ar Girls Boys: I 
would the 
never written before. 


and 
write for 


thought I 
as I have 
I like to read the 
young folks’ column very much. I am 
11 years old and I go to school. For 
studies I have large geography, reading, 
spelling, arithmetic and grammar. For 
pets I have a dog, his name is Gip; a cat, 
her name is Buff; and a calf, Rosebud. 
My father has 9 cows and 5 horses. Can 
any of the girls skate? I can alittle. I 
have just learned. I will close now by 
sending a conundrum: What is that 


Fai mer 


Sauer, who was king of Dronthein. “He/ which Adam never saw, never possessed, 
a + ” >€ ort . ia) > 

was gifted, en the writer, ‘with | put yet gave two to each of his children? 

three men’s wisdom, and when he 


Yours truly, 
Bath. GARNET Brown, 


Dear Girls and Boys: I thought I 
for 
I am a girl twelve years old, 
I study fifth 
arithmetic, physiology, 
grammar and spelling. As the other 
girls tell what they can do,I will. I 
can wash dishes, sweep, make beds, sew, 
knit, wash, cook, play and sing. I have 
a watch, a piano, and some plants. My 
teacher’s name is Miss Lura Boston. I 


would write the good old Farmer 
once more, 
My school is keeping now. 


reader, large 








like her very much. I guess the an- 
swer to Bertha Webber's riddle is a 
churn. I guess I must close. 


Cornville. CARRIE E, Foae, 


Dear Boys I thought I 








and Girls: 





“Bran,”’ who belonged to a hero named 

Frigal, and wild legends are told of | 
Bran’s fighting achievements in the days | 
His life is a fairy tale, and | 


The hart sprang over | 
cliff, and after him | 


the hound; when, wondrous | 


" 
Now let me tell you about some real | 


dogs; for, after all, they are more inter- 
esting, do vou not think so? 


One hardly expects a pug dog to bea 


When William the Silent, the founder | 
»f the Dutch Republic, was asleep in the | 


Before the alarm was 


would write a letter for the good old 

Iam alittle girl 7 years old; 
Igo to school and study reading and 
spelling. I have one brother named 


Farmer. 


We have two cats, 
We have 17 
hens, and my sister has 2 white chickens 
for pets. I know Georgia Cain; she was 
at my house a while with her mother 


Albion. HELEN WENTWORTH. 





A man’s health is the rope by which 
he climbs to success, 
will 


If he can keep 


his health, he go on to success, 
Yet his health is the very thing he neg- 
lects more than anything else. It is 
easier to keep health than itis to re- 
gain it. Whena man feels himself run- 
ning down, when he realizes a loss of 
vitality and energy, he must call a halt. 
The strands of his rope are parting 
rapidly. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery has helped thousand of men 
in just this condition. It makes health, 
it makes pure, rich blood, it forces out 
impurities, and kills germs. It doesn’t 


up in nets again. It is rather a trying 
fashion, but if the style demands it, 
why, of course it will be adopted. 


The senate of Alabama has passed a 
bill allowing women, single or married, 
to practice law, when properly qualified, 
in every court of the state. 


Of the 48 janitors in the Omaha pub- 
lic school buildings 9 are women. 








raised, two of the Prince’s attendants 
were killed, and the soldiers were on the 
point of entering his tent, when sensible 
Puggy, by dint of whining, and scratch- 
ing his master’s face, managed to wake 
him. William the Silent was also Wil- 
liam the Prompt; in a minute he was 
up, and fortunately had just time to 
mount a horse which was kept ready 
saddled for him, and to escape in the 





| make any difference what name you call 
| your trouble by—dyspepsia—kidney dis- 

| ease—rheumatism — consumption — skin 

| disease, the ““Golden Medical Discovery” 

| will cure it absolutely. None of these 
diseases can retain hold on the body 
when it is full of rich, pure blood. 

Send 21 one-cent stamps to cover cost 
of mailing only, and receive free a copy 
of Dr. Pierce’s Medical Adviser. Ad- 
dress, World’s Dispensary Medical As- 
sociation, Buffalo, N. Y. 























































































































































-| upon the floor. 


_| deemed unsafe. 


KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWs. 


—A new roof has been placed on Wij}. 
son Hall, Hallowell, the old one being 

The new roof has been 
tinned. 


—The Friends in Winthrop village 
are arranging a place for worship in the 
Webb building on Main street, formerly 
occupied by C. W. Dillingham. 

—William Mann, an employé at Capt, 
Walker’s box factory in Gardiner, lost a 
portion of two fingers of his left hand 
by a buzz saw. 

—E. H. Cook of North Vassalboro, 
who recently shipped a car load of 
apples to England, received returns from 
50 barrels, showing a net loss of 22 cents, 
—David Chase, a passenger on the 
Grand Trunk, was run. over at Gorham 
N. H., Thursday night, and had a leg 
terribly crushed. He was taken to the 
hospital. His parents live in Gardiner, 
—Harold, the 8-years’-old son of F, B, 
Wood of Hallowell, met with a serious 
and exceedingly painful accident while 
skating, Monday. He slipped upon the 
ice and sustained very severe sprains to 
the ankle and ieg. 

—The outlook for ice on the Kennebec 
is one of the best known for years, and 
if the cold weather continues for a few 
days the numerous ice companies on the 
Kennebec will be harvesting. The ice is 
now from eight to ten inches thick, and 
it is probable a million tons will be har- 
vested. The average quantity yearly is 
about eight hundred thousand tons. 

— Rev. A. T. Ringold, pastor of the 
First Baptist church in Gardiner, and 
Miss Harriet E. Robbins of Belfast, were 
married at high noon Friday (Christmas 
day) at the bome of the bride’s parents 
by Rev. A. T. Dunn of Waterville. After 
a short wedding tour Mr. and Mrs. Rin- 
gold will return to Gardiner and reside 
at the parsonage. 

—Mrs. Betsey F. Maddocks of Water- 
ville lately received from a relative in 
Vassalboro a souvenir cup made in 
Germany for George H. Cates of East 
Vassalboro. It has a representation of 
the grist mill at that place owned by Mr. 
Cates. The foundation of the grist mill 
was built 65 years ago by Mrs. Mad- 
docks’ father, the late Jabez Dow, and 
is in perfect condition to-day. 
—Christmas was duly observed at the 
Soldiers’ Home. There was a big 
Christmas dinner. In the evening the 
band, asa grand orchestra, gave the 
customary nightly concert, with partic- 
ularly fine programme appropriate to 
the day. The general health of the 
camp is about as usual, with entire 
freedom from epidemic diseases. A 
very considerable number of the men are 
absent on furluugh to enjoy Christmas 
with their people. 

—Archibald Campbell, Superintendent 
of the Hallowell division of the Kenne- 
bec Light & Heat Co., was nearly 
asphyxiated, ‘Tuesday afternoon, by 
gas, while at work remedying a leak in a 
pipe in the Wilson hall building. He 
entered a small room for the purpose of 
fixing a break, and was overcome by the 
gas. The leak attracted the attention of 
carpenters who were at work above. 
Mr. Campbeli was prostrated and lying 
They took him out of 
the place and, caliing a physician, re- 
stored him tv cuusvivusness, butit was 
an exceedingly close call. 

—L. B. Waldron, Esq., of Dexter re- 
ceived a letter from his brother, the late 
F. A. Waldron, ksq., of Waterville, on 
the morning of tus Jay of Mr. Waldron’s 
sudden death. The concluding sentence 
of the letter waz: ‘We are all well.” 
The funeral services were held Wednes- 
day afternoon, tev. Dr. Spencer and 
Dr. Butler Ofiiviaciug. Masonic services 
were also he'@. The music was fur- 
nished by a male quartette under the 
leadership of W. C. Philbrook, Esq. A 
large attendance ot triends and relatives 
were preseni. ‘iu ivsident members 
of the Kennebec bur attended in a body, 
accompanied by several lawyers from 
Augusta and Gardiner, 

—The body of Hugh Rider, a member 
of the National Home, Togus, was found, 
Wednesday, vy # hunter in aswamp near 
a small lake & fow ; away. The un- 
fortunate man had been missing some 
three months. Liv had evidently gone 
to the swamp insearch of curious forma- 
tions of roots for novelties in canes, and 
had sunk in the bug to his knees. Be- 
ing troubled with heart disease, his ef- 
forts to extiicate himself terminated 
fatally. Rider belonged in Rhode Island, 
where he had relatives living. He wasa 
man of excellent character, and had 
served in the light artillery of his State 
throughout the war. His age was about 
65 years. 

—L. O. Cobb, Postmaster at Winthrop, 
and who has been ia the hardware busi- 
ness for many yoars, has made an assign- 
ment. It is said that total indebtedness 
to Winthrop pariies is about $10,000, 
and his total liabilities may reach $15,- 
000; assets, $2000. The worst feature of 
the affair is the fact that Mr. Cobb bor- 
rowed consideravie muney of women, 
who took his persenua! note for security. 
—Our Readficld correspondent says: 
The dramatic club rlaved “Imogene’”’ to 
alarge audience Dec. 15th. Good suc- 
cess. Judge EK, O. Bean gave a party to 
the Masonic fruieruity Lue same evening, 
which was very tauch enjoyed by those 
who were present.—The Methodist So- 
ciety gave an operetta at their chapel, 
the 24th, in cennection with a Christmas 
tree. The operet.a was under the care 
of Miss Mary Vog,, aud showed much 
work.—The evening of the 25th, the I. 
O. G. T. had a Christmas tree and a 
short entertainment.—The Universalists 
had no preaching last Sunday, on ac- 
count of the iliness oi their minister.— 
Maurice Crosby is with his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. John DPavis fora short visit. 
He came from Michigan. 


' 
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Superior Court at Augusta. . 
Samuel Currier, executor, vs. Alger V. 
Currier of Hallowell, administrator. To 


_|recover the sum of $183 for hay, wood, 


butter and potatoes. Verdict for de- 


fendant. 

Inhabitants of West Gardiner vs. In- 
habitants of Whitefield; action to recover 
$47.85 for pauper supplies furnished to 
one Charles F. Jones and family, whose 
pauper settlement is alleged to be in the 
defendant town. it 18 claimed that if 
Jones has no setilement in Whitefield 
then he has it in Glenburn, where he 
was born and lived until 25 years of age. 
Verdict for plaintiff for $49. 


The condemned cattle of Alonzo 
Libby’s herd cf Jorscys and Ayrshires, 
at Westbrook, wi'!l not be slaughtered 
Thursday, as had been announced. “We 
had made arrangements’’ said Mr. Deer- 
ing “for the immediate slaughter of the 
infected cattle in Mr. Libby’s herd, but 
to kill between 40 and 50 cattle out of a 
single herd, and thoroughbreds at that, 
was quite an undertaking, especially in 
view of the deficit in our appropriation, 
and we decided to wait till we could find 
out where the money was coming from 
to pay for them. ‘he cattle will not be 
killed on Mr. Libby’s premises, but will 
be disposed of to arendering company 
and reduced to fertilizer and soap greae.8 





A happy and prosperons new year to 
the fifty thousand readers of the Farmer. 





—The East Somerset Agricultural So- 
ciety is to issue bonds to pay off some 
of their indebtedness. 
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: 2 i a 
yems of Plaine Tletos. 
. 
= ———————— 
— Pond, Jefferson, is closed to ice 
three years. 
h Bridge at Lewiston is com- 
1. 
j and open for trave 

Pe verything is moving on nicely at the 
path [ron Works, a large number of 
contracts being filled. 

4 number have gone recently, from 
Jefferson to the Massachusetts straw 


shops. ' 
Edward C. Hyde, president of the 


ane National bank, and one of Bath’s 
poner citizens, died at 12 o'clock 
saturday night. i 
S Ezekiel Foss, prominent citizen of 
 ideford, died Friday morning, from 
Bit cer of the stomach. His age was 67 
vent He was born in North Saco. 
* capt. Enos Heald of Lovell, died, Sun- 
papt. age of 90 years. He was a 


ay, at the 
on Saows cattle broker and real estate 


speculator. d 

c, W. Burdett has been appointed post- 
master at Birches, vice Charles S. Keyes; 
and Mrs. T. Snell at Chase’s Mills, vice 
Solon Chase. - 

L. Abbott, an honored citizen of 
died Tuesday morning, aged 58 
He had been connected with 
facturing for about forty 


Dyer’s I 
fishing for 
The Nort 


Dexter, 
years. 
woolen manu 
years. 
the two-year-old son of Joseph Le- 
jeux, of Westbrook, died Tuesday fore- 
ae from the effects of a quantity of 
«al soda ina washing solution that the 
child drank a few hours previous. 
When Mrs. Stephen Merritt of Houlton 
ent out to milk the cows ati o clock 
the other night, a fine doe ran before her 
into the cow shed. Mrs. Merritt called 
her son and he secured the doe. 

yhe Auburn shoe business has more 
than held its own this year. The same 
may be said of the other industries, also. 
In the long list of manufacturing enter- 
prises, the city has lost only one during 
the year—the Auburn Motor Company, 
which is about to move to Brunswick. 

The schooner Robert Inglee Carter, 
Capt. Townsend, bound from New York 
to Portland, on Saturday went ashore on 
Alden’s rock, near Cape Elizabeth. The 
crew were saved by the crew of the life- 
saving station, The vessel is a total 
wreck. 

The safe of Murdock & Freeman, bot- 
tlers of soda, Franklin street, Portland, 
was blown open, Wednesday night. The 
burglars got $200 in cash, a Pennsylvania 
water bond for $1000, and several promis- 
sory notes and checks. Probably they 
will not be able to realize on the bonds 
or notes or checks. 

Company M, National Guards of West- 
brook, was organized Tuesday evening, 
with Col. Kendall of the First Regiment 
and staff in attendance. These officers 
were elected: Captain, H. G. Starr; Ist 
Lieutenant. John W. Knight; 2d Lieu- 
tenant, L. C. Holston. The company 
was named Cleaves Rifles, for Governor 
Cleaves. 

Horace M. Barnes, a prominent citizen 
of Bristol, R. I., died in that city, Thurs- 
day. He was born at Bucksport, in 
1923. He was extensively engaged in 
manufacturing in Fall River, Mass., and 
had a banking establishment in that city. 
He was formerly prominently identified 
with New York and Chicago business 
interests. 

Charles P. Church of Bridgewater, one 
ofthe noted tanners of Maine, died of 
pneumonia, Thursday evening, at the 
Snell House, Houlton, aged 47 years. 
In 1874, he became proprietor of the 
Bradford tannery. He carried on the 
business for several years. A few years 
ago he moved to Bridgewater, and there 
built a large tannery, which he operated 
up to the time of his death. 

Wm. McHale, aged 26, was killed 
Monday night by jumping from a 
Maine Central train at Bangor, shortly 
after its departure at eight o’clock. He 
lived on Dutton street and jumped off 
the train there on an up grade. He fell 
down an embankment, fractured his 
skull and died at the hospital shortly 
after being taken there. He leaves a 
widow. He was a driver forthe Ameri- 
can Express Co, 

There has been an unusual amount of 
building operations at South Paris and 
Norway during the year. AtSouth Paris 
36 buildings have been erected or remod- 
eled at an estimated cost of $34,775. <A 
part of these were additions to older struc- 
tures. At Norway 38 new buildings have 
been constructed, some of them quite 
costly residences, at an estimated cost of 
$74,650. An Odd Fellows block, an Epis- 
copal church and 12 residences will be 
started as soon as the season will permit. 

The American Banking and Trust Co., 
of Auburn, chartered in 1886, has closed 
its doors, and asked the court for the ap- 
polntment of a receiver. The deposits 
are not large but the officials say there 
are assets enough to pay depositors in full 
48 soon the assets can be turned into 
cash, Deposits and bills payable amount 
to $54,408.19; assets on hand, and on de- 
posit, real estate and mortgage loans, 
discounts and other personal property, 
$130,743.05. The business of the insti- 
tution was largely in Western mortgages. 

The other night Horace Lewis, 20 
years old, son of James Lewis of West- 
Port, accidentally shot his mother in 
the leg, shattering the ankle and wound- 
‘ng her so seriously that physicians 
found it necessary to amputate the limb 

tween the ankle and knee. Lewis 
Was loading his gun inthe kitchen and 
Was snapping in the shell when the ex- 
plosion occurred. It was nearly two 
ours before physicians arrived from 

'scasset and the woman had lost so 
blood that she was in a critical con- 
: oer She rallied after the operation 
nd physicians think she may recover. 
am M. Bachelder of East Sebago 
: me to his death ina mysterious man- 
pe Sunday. He was found ina dying 
*ndition by the roadside, and subse- 
iuently died without being able to tell 
— he came by his fatal wounds. He 
hy man 55 years old, of large frame, 
— who was well known as a 
“ am, hunter and guide. An inves- 
: ton was held. It was found that on 
the hay home, Bachelder had called at 
of ee known as Kenniston’s, a sort 
4 A side tavern and resort for low 
“nape Here he had filled up with 
his th and fell from his sleigh, striking 
pty. on a stone or on the frozen 
his Fr ag icting wounds which caused 
Wanttactor James Mitchell of the 

ates County Railroad arrived at 
Quan Monday night, and makes a 
of salle report regarding the condition 
just toad affairs. He says that he has 
h pcturned from a conference with the 
and he Moore & Schley of New York, 
fund ‘a8 their assurance that ample 

. Mite, . the disposal of the road. 
the hy J put on large crews at 

o ground end of the line as soon as 
ars — opens, and push the road on 
. “ ‘en as possible. There has been 
road thonsideration aplan to put the 
Mr. Mitchete to Calais in one year, but 

visabl ell does not consider the plan 

®. He says that the present 
take two years for construc- 


Ww 


Plans are to 


t 

readin Several hundred men will be in 

latt €ss to move earth in March or the 
®t part of April. 


bis enon F, Heatly, 41 years old, and 
Washic ptemrietta, 40, were arrested on 
changed” on street, Boston, last week, 
bi with shoplifting in one of the 


i 
inp ress About $10 worth of goods, 


Good 


Is essential to Blood 


health. Every nook 

and corner of the 

system is reached by the blood, and on 
its quality the condition of every organ de- 
pends. Good blood means strong nerves, 
good digestion, robust health. Impure 
blood means scrofula, dyspepsia, rheuma- 
tism, catarrh or other diseases. The surest 
way to have good blood is to take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. This medicine purifies, vi- 
talizes, and enriches the blood, and sends 
the elements of health and strength to 
every nerve, organ and tissue. It creates 
a good appetite, gives refreshing sleep 
and cures that tired feeling. Remember, 


Fioods 


Sarsaparilla 


Ts the best — in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 





cure Liver Ills; easy to 
take, easy to operate. 25e. 








were found in their possession, so the 
police charge. The officers charge that 
Mrs. Heatley took the goods and passed 
them to her husband who put them in 
his pockets. Inspectors Knox and Doug- 
lass arrested them. They say that when 
arrested Mrs. Heatley, who had the 
books, threw them away and that Heatley 
pulled the gloves out of his pocket and 
attempted to get rid of them. Both 
were taken to headquarters and com- 
mitted. They told the officers they came 
from Cape Elizabeth, Me., three weeks 
ago. Heatley said he was a brakeman on 
the  cocuaes & Maine. He is now out of 
work, 





PROBATE COURT—KENNEBEC COUNTY. 


Fred P. Blaisdell of West Gardiner 
was appointed Administrator on the 
estate of William H. Babcock of West 
Gardiner. N. N. Knight of Winthrop 
was appointed Administrator on estate 
of Francis Knight, Jr.,of Wayne. Addie 
L. Blake of Monmouth was appointed 
Administratrix on estate of Emerson K. 
Blake of Monmouth. Abbie M. Hall of 
Vienna was appointed Administratrix on 
estate of Charles G. Hall of Vienna. 
Arthur L. Perry of Gardiner was ap- 
pointed Administrator on estate of 
Mary L. Perry of Gardiner. Fanny C. 
Lovejoy of Waterville was appointed 
Administratrix on the estate of Ira H. 
Low of Waterville. Wm. B. Webber of 
Brookline, Mass., was appointed Ad- 
ministrator on estate of Harriet G. Web- 
ber of North Lakeville, Mass. Lilla A. 
Swift of Augusta was appointed Ad- 
ministratrix on the estate of Isaac H. 
Swift of Augusta. Jonathan S. Good- 
rich of Gardiner was appointed Admin- 
istrator on estate of Joanna Goodrich of 
Gardiner. 

Wills proved, approved and allowed: 
Of Elizabeth B. Woodbury of Augusta; 
John H. Woodbury of Augusta appoint- 
ed Executor. Of Meribah Spear of 
Litchfield; no letters to issue. Of Lena 
L. Littlefield of Gardiner; W. D. Whit- 
ney of Gardiner appointed Administrator 
with will annexed. 

Edward 8. Crosby of Winslow was ap- 
pointed Guardian of Libbius Tuttle of 
Winslow, of unsound mind. William 
Murray of Waterville was appointed 
Guardian of Clyde Murray of Waterville. 

In the Court of Insolvency discharges 
were issued to T. W. Avery of Sidney, 
and Joseph Lacomb of Winslow. A 
discharge was denied Robert W. Cook of 
Benton. 





Treed by a Wolf. 

Charles Foss of Webster was in Lew- 
iston to buy some rifle cartridges to use 
in the chase of an animal in his town, 
that by common accord is believed to be 


a wolf. For some time the farmers 
over there have been worried by 
wolves, or some other creature, de- 


stroying sheep. At first it was believed 
to be dogs that were killing the sheep, 
but at a later date the people made 
up their minds that it was a robber 
of hen roosts that was in the town 
and that he came from another township. 
Still the robberies went on. During the 
last few months large numbers of sheep 
have been killed and at different times 
they have been found halfeaten. Still 
it was believed to be dogs. The largest 
loss of sheep is reported by Mr. Ed. An- 
drews, who lost 45 sheep. Mr. Joseph 
Allen lost 16 sheep. 

The other day, Mr. Charles Goss was 
out in the woods, sawing with a machine 
saw and working very busily, when he 
saw a strange looking animal coming up 
tohim. It was as large as a large mas- 
tiff with lots of fur on the front part of 
its body, but not much on the back part. 
His body back of the chest was com- 
pressed like a lions, and for this reason 
he thinks that it was a wolf. 

After glaring at the animal for some 
time he made up his mind that it could 
glaré more horribly than he, and he took 
to the nearest tree, where the creature 
followed him to the roots and remained 
there till he got tired of it and then 
went off. There'll be a grand hunt out 
there soon. 





The woodsmen are praying for snow. 
Things were never in better shape for a 
good snow-fall than at present... The 
ground was very wet when the cold 
weather came, and soon froze up solid. 
The lakes and swamps are well frozen. 
The cut on Union river this year, it is 
said, will not be as large as last year. 





Wilford C. Legault of Portland, aged 
12, while playing with Frank McDon- 
ough, aged 6, Monday, struck him on 
the head with a stick, fracturing his 
skull. His condition is precariougm Le- 
gault was arrested and will be held, 
pending the outcome of McDonough’s 
injuries. 





While out hauling his lobster traps last 
Thursday, at Vinalhaven, J. H. Ames’ 
boat sunk from under him, leaving him 
with nothing but an oar. Fortunately, 
his son being near in his boat, saw his 
father and rescued him from his perilous 
position. 





“Billy’’ McGee, while trying to secure 
a ride on 2 Grand Trunk train at Grove- 
ton, N. H., fell between two cars and was 
badly injured. The result of his in- 





i . 
‘eluding some books, gloves and lace, 


GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 


—Cushnoc Grange, Riverside, banked 
over one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars as the result of their entertainment 
last week. The money is to be’ devoted 
to the purchase of new furniture and fit- 
tings for the hail. This will make this 
Grange hall one of the attractive rooms 
of the State. We congratulate the 
members on the result following their 
earnest labors. 


—One drawback to the highest success 
of the order is the petty jealousy of 
those so narrow minded that they would 
bar every progressive man from the 
order, even though an agriculturist. 
Until this small minority is set in-the 
background and every agent welcomed 
which would promote prosperity and in- 
telligence, the Grange will suffer. The 
organization is primarily for the promo- 
tion of agriculture, but that can only 
come through broader education and the 
widening influence of true sociability. 
The scientist who delves and the student 
who gleans in the fields of literature are 
agricultural workers just as truly as he 
who takes the result of their labors and 
goes ont to apply in practice. There 
can come no divorce of these interests 
without loss at the foundation. Each 
depends on the other. Each contrib- 
utes to the other. The declaration 
of purposes recognizes this mutual de- 
pendence, and only narrow, bigoted in- 
dividuals deny. The quantity of patrons 
is assured, the question of quality is not 
to be overlooked, and as years pass the 
standard must continually be lifted 
higher and higher. This can come alone 
through greater unity in thought and 
purpose, greater harmony in _ labor, 
whether in the field, or at the desk. 
The more of kinship there can be the 
more rapid the advance in the essentials 
of a true patron of husbandry. 


—Waldo County Grange met Dec. 22, 
with Northern Light Grange, Winter- 
port. The attendance was good. The 
following Granges were represented: 
Northern Light and Sunrise, Winterport; 
Morning Light, Monroe; Star of Progress, 
Jackson; Harvest Moon and Hillside, 
Thorndike; Silver Harvest and Ritchie, 
Waldo; South Branch, Prospect; Gran- 
ite, North Searsport. The meeting was 
presided over by Worthy Master Hard- 
ing. A very fine address of welcome was 
given by Sister Dora White and the re- 
sponse by Joseph Ellis of Waldo. A 
class of 20 was instructed in the fifth de- 
gree. Remarks for good of the order 
were made by the Worthy Master. Noon 
recess was then taken. After recess the 
choir gave some music. The question, 
‘Resolved that taying farm mortgages is 
double taxation,’ was opened by D. Dyer 
and S. C. Thompson, and an animated 
discussion followed in which nearly all 
took part. Northern Light Grange fur- 
nished the following programme: Music 
by the choir; recitations by Daisy Libby 
and Ada Dyer; songs by S. C. Thomp- 
son, Frank Bussy and Mel Clark. The 
next meeting will be with Granite 
Grange, North Searsport. The address 
of welcome is assigned to A. Stinson, 
and the response to W. H. Ginn. The 
question for discussion is, ‘‘Resulved, 
That our present system of building 
roads is inadequate to the wants of the 
people.” Aff., Edgar Thayer; Neg., J. 
L. Chase. Essay by Sister Gracie Bowen, 
to be followed by discussion. Remain- 
der of the programme to be furnished by 
Granite Grange. 


—Canton Grange has elected the fol- 
lowing oflicers: ' 

Master—A. F. Russell. 

Overseer—E. R. Boothby. 

Lecturer—Mrs. H. E. Gibbs. 

Steward—H. E. Gibbs. 

Ass’t Steward—E. D. Adkins. 

Chaplain—Rev. J. M. Paige. 

Treasurer—C. W. Walker. 

Secretary—Mrs. W. W. Rose. 

Gate Keeper—Sammy Shackley. 

Ceres—Mrs. A. F. Russell. 

Pomona—Mrs. Jennie Reynolds. 

Flora—Marcia Jones. 

Lady Ass’t Steward—Eva Jathrop. 

Trustees—B. C. Waite, Oscar Hayford, 
C. R. Leach. 

Organist—Cora Grimes. 

Chorister—F. E. Adkins. 

Officers to be installed Jan. 9th, by 
Past Master W. W. Rose. 

—At a regular meeting of Dexter 
Grange, held on Dec. 19th, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

Master—L. W. Jose. 

Overseer—J. H. Lane. 

Lecturer—Mrs. J. H. Lane. 

Steward— Benj. Percival. 

Assistant Steward—H. L. Jose. 

Chaplain—J. H. Swanton. 

Treasurer—P. M. Additon. 

Secretary—J. L. Russeil. 

Gate Keeper—Earnest Libby. 

Ceres—Mrs. L. W. Jose. 

Pomona—Miss Maud Crowell. 

Flora—Miss Flora Hutchins. 

Lady Assistant Steward—Miss Grace 
Nutter. 

—Dexter Grange is in a very flourish- 
ing condition, having over two hundred 
members, and applications coming in at 
nearly every meeting. They have just 
held an all day Christmas meeting, hav- 
ing work in the third and fourth de- 
grees in the forenoon. A chicken pie 
dinner was served, after which a fine 
literary programme, assisted by Dexter 
Grange Orchestra of six pieces, was 
well carried out. Inthe evening a pop 
corn and candy sociable was enjoyed by 
all, both old and young, about two hun- 
dred being present, day and evening. 
The day was a success in every depart- 
ment, and one long to be remembered. 
Visiting members were present from 
Garland, Corinna, Sangerville, Parkman, 
North Newport, Hampden and Winter- 
port. 

—The following officers were recently 
elected by the Charleston Grange, and 
they willbe publicly installed Jan. 2d, 
in presence of invited guests; after 
which a light lunch will be quickly dis- 
posed of in order to give time for dis- 
cussing this question: ‘Resolved, That 
farmers and their families should unite 
to promote their best interests, socially, 
intellectually and financially. To be 
opened by the Overseer, W. M. King. 
Master—George R. Foss. 

Overseer—W. M. King. 
Lecturer—George Plummer, Jr. 
Steward—Fred Gregory. 

Assistant Steward—D. Herrick. 
Chaplain—A. H. Mitchell. 
Treasurer—John Tilton. 

Secretary—D. S. Humphery. 

Gate Keeper—Edmund Rich. 
Ceres—Mrs. Bertha Foss. 
Pomona—Miss Edith Pearl. 
Flora—Mrs. Ida Rich. 

Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. Nancy 
Lamson. 

We are very happy to announce that 
the interest in, and business of our 
Grange has so increased we are obliged 
to change our time of meeting to Satur- 
day evening of each week, instead of 
every two weeks. 

—West Bath Grange has elected offi- 
cers as follows: 

Master—D. R. Wylie. 

Overseer—Geo. F. Wright. 
Lecturer—Mrs. Geo. F. Wright. 
Steward—Harry Lemont. 

Ass’t Steward—David Standish. 
Chaplain—Samuel F. Cary. 
Treasurer—J. M. Grows. 
Secretary—Annie E. Wylie. 

Gate Keeper—E. W. Haggett. 
Ceres—Mrs. D. R. Wylie. 
Pomona—Ada Mountford. 

Flora—Mrs. Owen Rogers. 

Lady Ass’t Steward—Lizzie Lemont. 
Organist—Annie Wylie. 


ed the following officers for the ensuing 
year: 

Master—Nelson Gordon. 

Overseer—Ned Dyer. 

Lecturer—J. G. Hamlin. 

Steward—N. A. Littlefield. 

Assistant Steward—B. A. Gross. 

Chaplain—D. B. Dolloff. 

Treasurer—F. L. Hogan. 

Secretary—A. J. Webb. 

Gate Keeper—Bert Webb. 

Ceres—Mrs. Emma 8. Gordon. 

Pomona—Mrs. A. M. Dolloff. 

Flora—Mrs. Emma Hamlin. 

Lady Ass’t Steward—Mrs. Abbie Ham. 

—Ofticers for 1897 of Pleasant River 
Grange, No. 169, Milo: 

Master—G. R. Hoxie. 

Overseer—L. Herrick. 

Lecturer—Mrs. L. J. Hobbs. 

Steward—I. E. Sherburne. 

Assistant Steward—J. H. Rhoda, 

Chaplain—Mrs. S. T. Severance. 

Treasurer—B. F. Manter. 

Secretary—I. F. Hobbs. 

Gate Keeper—E. E. Severance. 

Pomona—Mrs. 8S. A. Stanchfield. 

Flora—Mrs. E. J. Snow. 

Ceres—Mrs. S. J. Manter. 

Lady Ass’t Steward—Mrs. 
Rhoda. 

Chorister—Mrs. E. L. Monroe. 

—At the annual meeting of Leeds 
Grange the following officers were 
chosen: 

Master—E. E. Additon. 

Overseer—P. H. Dean. 

Lecturer—F. H. Herrick. 

Steward—F. M. Parcher. 

Assistant Steward—W. H. Bishop. 

Chaplain—Seth Howard. 

Treasurer—B. C. Thomas. 

Secretary—Abbie E. Deane. 

Gate Keeper—Henry George. 

Ceres—Mrs. B. C. Thomas. 

Pomona—Mrs, F. H. Herrick. 

Flora—Mrs. E. A. Russell. 

Lady Assistant—Mertie Grant. 

Chorister—B. C. Thomas. 

Organist—Mrs. M. C. Howe. 

Librarian—Emma McCluskey. 

Ass’t Librarian—May Parcher. 

—The following officers were elected 
at Topsham Grange, No. 37, Saturday 
evening: 

Master—-F. A. Rackley. 

Overseer—E. W. Mallett. 

Steward—John F. Moody. 

Assistant Steward—E. P. Williams. 

Lecturer—C. P. Edgcomb. 

Chaplain—Wm. Dolloff. 

Treasurer—A. E. Tedford. 

Secretary—Joseph Whitney. 

Lady Assistant—Emma Williams. 

Ceres—Mrs. F. A. Rackley. 

Pomona—Mrs. E. W. Mallett. 

Flora—Mrs. Chas. Rackley. 
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Foreign Apple Market. 

My cable advices from all the foreign 
markets have again been deplorable, but 
they are the same as all are receiving. 
It is simply a case of demoralization 
from immense accumulations. We have 
shipped altogether too much and in too 
shert a time. The crop of Valencia 
oranges is as phenomenal this year as 
our apple crop was, and arrivals in Eng- 
land have simply been enormous. Take 
it all in all it is a wretched business, and 
the losses will be very heavy. There is 
ro doubt but what all the markets in 
Europe will improve in consequence of 
shipments from this side baving fallen 
off enormously, so that with the tnrn of 
the yeer there is every prospect that 
prices will be much higher; but ship- 
ments must he moderate or we will see a 
repetition of this horrible! work. 

As to prices, it is most difficult to give 
them in order to be any sort of good to 
shippers There have been occasional 
sales of extra fancy fruit at really good 
prices, but these are misleading to quote. 


The creat bulk of the sales have been 
from 25c. to $1.25'per bbl., giving nets 
here in Boston from 40c. down to 


nothing, and in some cases with reclam- 
ations for shippers to face. The stock 
of apples in this country is still enor- 
mous, and no doubt a great many will 
have to go abroad for realization, but 
great care should be used from now out, 
and unless apples are very fine and hard 
it will be very risky to ship in barrels, 
unless it is the different varieties of 
It would look reasonably cer- 
tain that choice red fruit, 
carefuliy selected and packed in the 
half-barrel case and wrapped in paper, is 
likely to do weil. My latest returns for 
cases are fur better than for barrels, as 
there is not that danger of slack and 
wasty fruit. All those who can sell 
their fruit at home at 75c. to $1.00 per 
bbl., I siouid advise to do so in prefer- 
ence to shipping. However, it is like 
all such cases of defforalization, prob- 
ably few will attempt shipping 
after this, and those who do are likely 
to reach good markets and be rewarded 
for their boldness. 

The total shipments from Boston for 
the week ending to-day are only 5027 
packages to all ports, and a thousand of 
these are cases. There were 4619 bbls. 
sent to Liverpool, and 303 bbls. and 1105 
cases to London. The total shipments 
from Portland for the week foot up 
14,340. Gro. A. CocHRANE, Exporter. 

Boston, Dec. 26. 


Brunswick Locals. 
A highway robbery occurred near the 
corner of Main and Mill streets at 1 A. 
M., Wednesday. Mr. Kunkle, an over- 
seer in the cotton mill, was held up with 
a pistol pointed at his head, and robbed 
of his watch and $15. 
Our river is affording excellent skat- 
ing, and is improved by old and young 
of both sexes. 
Frank M. Stetson, clothing dealer, 
has assigned to Charles L. Townsend, 
for the benefit of his ereditors. 
Jobn Bradbury, a soldier in the late 
civil war, died at the poor house, Tues- 
day. 
The brick work of the machine shop 
on Stanwood street is nearly completed. 
The dimensions are 40x100 feet, and it 
will be occupied as a machine manufac- 
tory, foundry and ferule factory. 
A Boston box factory company has 
purchased the best timber lot in this 
town, of the estate of the late A. P. 
Woodside, containing upward of 100 
acres. The timber will be sawed into 
boards in a new steam saw mill on the 
lot. 


Russets. 
some very 
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Calendars and Coupons. 
So many beautiful calendars and enter- 
taining novelties have been issued by 
the proprietors of Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
that we are hardly surprised to receive 
this season not only one of the very 
prettiest designs in calendars, but with 
it coupons which entitle the recipient to 
attractive novelties. Every one who gets 
a Hood's Sarsaparilla calendar for 1897 
secures something that will prove in- 
teresting and valuable, as well as a beau- 
tiful specimen of the lithographer’s art. 
The calendar is accompanied this sea- 
son by an amusing little book on “The 
Weather.” Ask your druggist for 
Hood’s Coupon Calendar, or send 6 
cents in stamps for one to C. I. Hood & 


factory. 


any kind of farming that is generally 
done. 


old. 
Sunday, she fell at her home in Stam- 
ford, Conn., and broke one of her hip 


Communications. 
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mand is too small. Thereis an under 
consumption, due to lack of work which 
gives the means with which to buy. 

Whatever has led to this condition, 
one thing is sure, it cannot always last. 
Whether it be political abuse or eco- 
nomic sin outside the field of politics, is 
a matter hardly suitable for discussion 
through the columns of an agricultural 
paper. Ofone thing we may be sure, 
the intelligence and moral principle of 
the civilized peoples of the world will 
find both the disease and its cure. 
Therefore, while giving alldue diligence 
to the public questions, (and all men 
should be interested in public matters) 
let us not forget our private needs. 

The highest tide must receed; the 
longest lane must turn; the bad times 
are as sure to be followed by better as 
the day is to follow the night. There 
have been years in the past when good 
apples failed to sell at profitable prices, 
but the men who have kept en have done 
well at their business. Steady work 
must always count for something in 
apple raising as well as other things. 
The right fruit, well grown and well 
marketed, will find the future waiting 
for it. If we can mget the conditions we 
shall succeed. 

This year the cider barrel is very much 
in evidence on many farms; much fruit 
has been ground up into cider for domes- 
tic uses. My brother, let it work itself 
into vinegar, as hard cider is a greater 
curse than no market for our fruit. 

Monroe. 





Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


(Given at the meeting of Aroostook County 
Pomona Grange with Caribou Grange, Dec. 
12, by Mrs. Hattie Smiley.] 

Brothers and Sisters of Pomona Grange: 

My mind doth vastly try to ‘range 

Some words of welcome to impart, 

That may please the ear and reach the heart. 


Brothers and Sisters, do I say? 
Then why a welcome here to-day? 
Are we not pledged as a loyal band, 
Ever to extend a welcoming hand? 


Are we not all one, o’er hill and vale? 
As a united body shall we fail? 

Dare we our obligation break, 

And thus our character put at stake? 


Are not our hearts on the same intent? 
Are not our minds on progress bent? 
Do we not feel the genial touch 

Of a granger’s hand, or word, as much? 


If we cannot all some greatness do 

To help the temperance movement through, 
Or lead in legislature’s hall, 

Where good men seem to be inthralled— 


We may by actions every day, 

Impart within some heart a ray 

Of sunshine, though it may but glimmer, 
And to our minds seem to be dimmer 


Than e’er the faintest ray of light 

That shines in firmament at night, 

The tiniest streak of Northern light, 
That helps to form its grandeur bright— 


And the tiniest twinkling little star, 
That, back and out of sight so far, 

It seems so useless, void of strength, 
Compared with that of meteor length. 


’T was placed there by our Ruler’s hand. 
We, too, are a part of God’s great plan, 
Thus we should do the good we may, 
While passing o’er life’s rugged way. 


Then hail, my Brothers and Sisters, here 
We welcome you, and with friendly cheer 
Ask your protection, though far or near, 
And in all good work, to persevere— 


By kindly words or a welcoming song, 

We may help our union’s progress on. 

It costs but little, the Grange demaryls. 
Tis brotherly love, and friendship’s bands. 


Now let us try with one resolve 
The mystic problem hard to solve, 
As how to best, with one accord, 
Market our produce with reward? 


We must not work wholly for self, 
For poverty comes sometimes of pelf; 
Neither can we give up all, 

We can’t rob Peter to pay Paul. 


But let us all a tribute pay 

To Mother Grange, while here to-day, 
By firm resolves in every way 

To keep her laws and ne’er to stray. 


And may our motives, with help of God, 
Be free from guile and far from fraud, 
So let us all with strength and beauty 
Gather our forces and on to duty. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


CAPE ELIZABETH FARMING NOTES. 


BY Ss. P, MAYBERRY. 
Several carloads of cabbage have been 
shipped at $8 perton. The demand has 
fallen off. New York cabbage are rot- 
ting badly, and it is hoped that there will 
be ademand for those here. The call 
for potatoes is limited, and peddled 
around the stores for 45 cents a bushel. 
Hay brings from $15 to $17 per ton. 

Mr. Jordan, who raises quite an 
amount of sage, finds a ready market at 
low prices. The Italian sage comes into 
competition at alow price. We hardly 
know what the farmers willdo. They 
make a good living, or in other words, 
have one. Those that have money to 
raise are somewhat discouraged. Apples 
are not quoted. 

I asked a dealer in Western beef how 
his business was. He replied, ‘there is 
no money among the laboring class.” I 
see more mechanics idle around the Eng- 
lish steamers than usual, looking fora 
job. 

Eggs bring 30 cents a dozen, which is 
a big price when corn can be bought for 
35 cents a bushel. Butter retails for 25 
cents a pound. 

Tax bills were not put into the hands 
of collector until November. The rate is 
lower than last year. Voters go to town 
meeting, raise large sums of money, and 
then growl about their taxes. A man 
that has money can live cheaper now 
than for years. Those who depend on 
sea weed for manure have had a large 
supply thrown on the coast, and have 
secured enough very easily. 

Mr. Charles Lindhall, who raises small 
fruits, says his returns have been satis- 
He is going to cart less manure 
and try plowing in green crops of buck- 
wheat. Mr. E. C. Robinson finds that 
small fruits produce more money than 





Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher is 84 years 
She is subject to epileptic fits. 


bones. She sustained a severe shock, 
and her recovery is considered doubtful. 
The relatives of Mrs. Beecher have been 
summoned in view of her failing condi- 
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feeds the starved tissues, restores plump 
stomach and bowels to digest other food. 
able to take. 
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THREE COLD 
And ONE SILVER Medal 


World’s Industrial and Cotton 


Half the children die before the age of five years; the result in many 
cases of being left to “ outgrow” a puny, emaciated, bloodless condition. 


ANGIER’S 
ZTROLEUM 
EMULSION 


Invaluable in cases of scrofula, wasting diseases and impoverished blood 


Druggists, 50c. and $1.00. Pamphlet Mailed Free. 
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Centennial Exposition, New Orleans 
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and vigorous bodily conditions and helps the 
Unlike Cod-Liver Oil it is perfectly agree 
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HIGHEST AWARDS 


Nebraska State Board of Agriculture, 1887. 





DIPLOMA 
Alabama State Agr’! Society at Montgomery, 1888. 





AWARD 
Chattahoochie Valley Expo., Columbus, Ga., 1888. 
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SIX HIGHEST AWARDS 
World’s Columbian Exposition. Chicago, 1893. 


HIGHEST AWARDS _—w| 
Western Fair Association, London, Can., 1893. 


SIX GOLD MEDALS 
Midwinter Fair, San Francisco, Cal., 1894. 


SILVER MEDAL 
ronto Exposition, Toronto, Canada, 1895. 
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St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical Asso’n, 1889 
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WROUCHT IRON RANCE CoO., 

-<angton Avenue, 10th to 20th Streets, 
PAARL STREE'!, 

PAID UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 





STEEL, HOTEL AND FAMILY RANGES, 


Traveling Salesmen Srom our own wagons 
at one uniform price throughout the 
United States and Canada 


Made of Malleable Iron and Wroucht Stee! and 


will Last a Lifetime if properly used. 


Over 321,597 sold io Jan. Ist, 196, 


ST, LOUIS, MO., U.S.A 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, 
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Majest 


26 #5 98 #8 Iron 
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250,000 people in the 
United States now en- 
‘oying food cooked in 
the Majestic, affirm that 
half has not yet been 
said in its praise. 
$48.00 buys a full sized range, wit 


WILL C. MILLER, 
Vickery Bik., Water St., 


Malleable 


Ranges = 


hot closet and end tank holding 18 gallons. 


Augusta. 
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A Restorative and 


Purifies the blood. 
diseases. 
Furnishes the stall fed animal with the 
healthy condition. 


off their feed, & 


» Xe. 


Contains no mineral or organic poisons. 


NUTRIOTONE. 
Manufactured exclusively by 
Eastern Offices: 
312 & 313 Kirk Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sold in almost 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry. 
motes a more thorough assimilation. 

Prevents and cures Garget and other dairy 

Frees the system from worms, 


NOU TRIO'TON EX 


Nutrient Tonic for 
Aids digestion, pro- 
Tones the stomach. 


Regulates the bowels. 
» Tonics most needed to maintain a perfect 


Profitable to use on all stock and indispensable to use when stock are out of condition, 


Some of the brightest and most successful 


breeders, feeders and dairymen are constant users of 
(Costs 7¢ to 10c per week to use, per animal.) 


THORLEY FOOD Co., 


W. D. Carpenter, Pres., 39 & 41 Franklin St., 


Chicago, Il. 
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A Team for Next Year's Fair. 
We recently took a look into some of 
the barns of the stock fanciers, or per- 
haps we should say steer fanciers, of that 


Hill, a part of the town which has taken 
more prizes at the county fair, according 
to its area, than any similar section of 
the county. Until last year no exhibits 
to our State Fairs have been made from 
here, when Mosher and Luce, two of the 
enterprising young stock men took a 
pair of two-year-olds and a pair of calves 
to the ‘Big Three” fairs of Maine, and 
took about a hundred dollars in prem- 
iums. 

At the barn of Eugene Luce we find a 
pair of grade Hereford two-year-olds, 
about 6 feet, 7 or 8 inches, very well 
made and exceedingly well mated. They 
won prizes at the big fairs last year. 
Here also are the best pair of calves in 
Maine, really yearlings as they were 
calved the very last of September. They 
are a deep red, with mottled faces, and 
well matched, long bodied and nice pro- 
portion. They girth now about 5 feet, 
9 inches. 

Mosher and Luce have a pair of year- 
ling Hereford steers, a good deep red, 
which measure 6 feet, 4 inches. Twin 
steers these are, and growthy. Look 
out for a pair of 7. foot two-year-olds 
next State Fair. 

L. L. & H. K. Luce have a pair of twin 
white faces, just the same age as those 
last mentioned, which girth just about 
the same as those of Messrs. Mosher & 
Luce. 

E. R. Furbush has a pair of white 
faced year old steers, recently purchased 
in Solon, and which are 5'¢ feet in 
girth. 

W. E. Mosher has a pair of calves, 
some 5 months old, which are upward of 
416 feet measurement. 

Mosher Hill, Farmington, will show a 
nice team of steers, two years old and 
under at our next State Fair, and there 
will be ribbons in the lot, too. H. 


Report of school in Dist. No. 9, Jones- 
port, for term ending Dec. 17th: Whole 
number registered, 58; average, 48. 
There were 20 not absent or tardy 
during the term. The school made me 
some very pretty presents at end of term. 
I shall always hold them in warmest re- 
membrance. 

Mertie£ B. Grant, Teacher. 











It is written: “By the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat bread,” and in fact 
only thus can man be happy. Honest 
toil is sweeter than luxurious idleness 
as you will find by trying both. ‘‘What- 
soever thou findest for thy hand tw do, 
do it with might” is a real old text. 





John Lawrence Sullivan—the man 
through whose brawny fists slipped into 
his pockets over $500,000 earned by their 
force—stood in a Boston poor debtor's 
court, the other day, as defendant ina 
suit for $318, brought bya florist for 














juries is still in doubt. 


—Hillside Grange of Thorndike elect- 


Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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“Safer than Steam and less care,” 


FAIRBANKS ¢ Gas & Gasolene 
ENGINES 
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> CHAS. J. JAGER CO. 
>» 174 High St., Boston, Mass, 
> ‘Cheaper than either Horse Power or Steam.” 
ALSO THE 
DEMING TRIPLEX POWER PUMPS 
For Mills and Factories. 
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The most perfect type of the 
Berkshire hog today can be 
seen at Hood Farm. The breed- 
ing of this herd partakes very 
largely of the great Longfellow 

family through hisgreatest son, 

arM ine Lee, united with the best 

strains of English blood, select- 

ed, purchased and imported per- 

e sonally by Mr. 

Berkshires: for the ex- 

press purpose of 

: combining with 

this Longfellow strain. Young stock gener- 

ally on hand for sale. Address Hoop Farm, 
Lowell, Mass. 


NEW YEAR DAIRYING 


Start the new year with up-to-date 
dairying improvements. No farming 
pays as well as practical dairying. Poor 
dairying is a waste of time and effort. 
A De Lavel “Baby” Cream Separator 
will save $10.-per cow per year. Send 
for catalogue giving a fund of profitable 
information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal Sts., | 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO, | NEW YORK. 
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SCIENCE CONFIRMS HORSE SENSE, 
A majority of the first class Railroadsof 
the United States and Canada are using The 
Page fence. Scientific tests and compurisons 
led to this result, Strange to say the best 
yractical farmers of both countries, led only 
Vv experience and good common sense, had 
already decided in its favor, and now Park 
Commissoners and Cemetery Officials seem 
bound to make the decision unanimous. We 
have sold double the amount of park fence 
this season than heretofore in the whole his- 
tory of the business. 





flowers. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 








Above Style Family Range is sold on!y by our 
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Poetry. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 


BY HELEN A. ALDEN. 
A lovely pair of hands I know! 
The loveliest ever seen! 
They haunt me in my waking hours, 
They haunt me if Idream. 
They haunt me when I’m faraway, 
Wherever I may be— 
That precious, lovely pair of hands 
In mind I always see. 


Dear God, had I the power 
To lift their burdens up, 
To take away the every care 
That fills their owner’s cup, 
Then I could rest, nor haunted be 
By those dear hands that faithfully, 
Through many years of ceaseless toil, 
Have ministered so patiently. 


Those precious hands are seared and worn, 
Knotted in every joint; 

Such hands perhaps the Savior 
With tears will anoint. 

Turner. ‘ 


Our Story Geller. 
AN ENGINEER'S YARN. 


Our steamer had just cleared Singa- 
pore. My duty in the engine room was 
done, and I was sitting with the mate 
on the bridge watching the downward 
sweep of the tropic dusk. “It puts me 
in mind of a theater sunset,’’ he was 
saying; ‘‘they always go by the run. 
And that was a pretty theatrical bit you 
had in the engine room,”’ he said to my 
chief, who had joined us. We had found 
all the nuts but one off the connecting 
rod head. Had another half turn been 
made, our engines would have been a 
scrap heap. 

‘‘Only once has it happened before,”’’ 
said my chief, “and there was a grand 
tableau, as you call it, but not in the 
engine room. Our stem and three wall 
eyed junks were the actors. It was up 
there,’’ jerking bis head northward. 
“‘There was nothing but a thousand odd 
miles of water and a dusting of islands 
between us and Hongkong.’’ 

The mate held a lighted match to the 
chief's pipe and set him drifting on with 
the current of his yarn. 

“You see, it was years and years ago, 
and I was second in a local boat—Hong- 
kong to Yokohama. We were the first 
to employ Chinese firemen. We had been 
repairing and had puton a fresh crowd, 
all except one, Li Chin. It was near 
monsoon time, and the second day out 
we were sitting as we might be here, 
but there was nosunset on view. It had 
been hazy all day, and we were watch- 
ing the moon rising—just past full. It 
looked as if some one had bashed one 
side off the true. It got up to the haze, 
big and blood red, like a fire balloon at 
old Cremorne. A mean, staggering swell 
had set in, so oily that it had no more 
go to it than the slush in a greaser’s 
bucket. We were all pretty well hipped 
and morose, being company for no one 
except the sea, and that—well, that 
looked as if it wanted to be sick and 
couldn’t. Li Chin, who was decent for 
a heathen, was in charge below. 

‘*My chief was sitting on the rails, 

and somehow he went over the side. 
You know pretty well how things like 
that galvanize everybody. Lose him? 
No. . The oily swell saved him, for the 
old man ran the boat straight back in 
her own wake, which was marked out 
like a dusty road at night through a 
‘hilly country. Well, we came to where 
he was yelling and got him out. By all 
law the old man ought to have got into 
a splutter, but instead of that he said: 

** Look here, Mr. Gamwell’—that 
was my chief’s name—‘I knew some- 
thing had to happen to this cock eyed no 
side up looking weather, but I don’t be- 
lieve this is the only thing tonight.’ 

‘*And we all said together, ‘That’s 
just what I was thinking, sir,’ as they 
do at church when the parson pipes ont. 

i * Then send her ahead again, and 
let’s get it done with,’ he said. 

| “ ‘Give her steam, Li Chin!’ I shouted 
down the skylight. Li Chin looked up 
and chittered : 

“ *Hi, no talkee talkee! Come chop 
chop.’ So I went down to him. 

“T was pretty green in those days, 
and whatever came within a_hair- 
breadth of happening made me feel as 
squeamish as if it had come off. Of 
course you grow out of that, but then I 
felt my bair creep. Our high pressure 
connecting rod was on the down throw, 
with only a single nut on! She had 
the old style engines, remember, and 
when they went on a burst they went 
handsomely—no tinkering up. New en- 
gines, perhaps new ship, maybe even 
new hands. However, we began to screw 
up—at least the chief did. He’d only 
trust himself. Presently he shoved a 
nut under my nose. 

““*That your trademark?’ he asked. 
The nut was chipped and scribed with 
bad spanner marks, which I repudiated. 

‘*In what followed I can never quite 
settle Li Chin’s share in the programme. 
This was how we were after we had fix- 
ed all tight again: Li Chin was leaning 
through the eccentric rods, with the 
lamp. I was half out the crank pit, and 
the chief was at my back. He had the 
spanner. Allina breath he dragged 
me backward, flat, my head cracking on 
the plates, and I saw the spanner go 

‘spit’ through the standards. It didn’t 
hit any metal, but something soft. Then 
he clapped his hand on my face and held 
me stone tight, and something came 
down and rubbed by my chest, scratch- 
ing me—no more—and through his fin- 
gers I could just see the crank moving, 
but it had passed me. If any one be- 
lieves that engines haven’t souls, just 

ou stick him in the crank pit and let 

ne go, only dead slow and just to clear 
him. That converted me. 

‘*He dragged me right out, hissing in 
my ear: 

‘**Whip upon deck! Tell ’em to shoot 
on sight any who leave the stokehole!’ 
He slammed the iron door ’tween the 

boilers and us and turned on Li Chin, 
who was still holding the lamp and had 
him by the throat before he could finish. 

***No bobbery, all samee white man.’ 
As I jumped past the starting platform 
I saw one of the new stekers lying on 
his back, his face a thing of horror. 
That was the soft thing the spanner hit, 
and you know what size a connecting 
rod takes, 

‘*Both mates and the old man were 
on the bridge watching something ahead. 
All in a sweat, I sang out my message, 
and the old man never asked why or 
wherefore, but popped in the chartroom 
and slipped a revolver in the second 
mate’s hand, saying: 

** *Tt’s come to us, then.’ The mate 























him: 
“*Why d’ye stand there, Mac? Are 
you white livered?’ ‘ 

‘‘Now, Mac was a Greenock man, 
and he said: 

‘“**¥Ye ken, sir, I want orders frae 
ye, and I'll shoot yer ain brother.’ 
Just in a quiet and matter of fact way. 
And, Scott, he would! I know them. 

** ‘Shoot anything that comes out of 
the stokehole,’ said the old man, and 
Mac slid along, whistling soft and quiet, 
to his station. Yes; that was it, ‘Annie 
Laurie,’ but it wasn’t for her that he 
laid him down and died. Poor Mac! 
He got sandbagged at New Orleans over 
a chit of a Yankee girl not fit to black 
his boots. 

“The old man grabbed me by the 


arm. 

‘* ‘Look here,’ he said, pointing out 
three sails wallowing along between us 
and the moon. ‘That's the little game 
your friends below are after. Their 
friends are coming to join in. And, by 
thunder, so is our stem!’ He turned on 
the chief mate like a flash: 

** *You jump down with Mac into the 
stokehole and make every pigtail heath- 
en stoke her up to the blowoff. Wipe 
‘em out if they’ve any lip. Scoot!’ 

‘He was tramping up and down like 
aterror. I never dreamed that a man 
with a wife and family could have 
looked such a demon. 

***You,’ he cried to me, ‘jump below 
and don't let the engines move a hand’s 
breadth till I ring her. Then let her 

p. ’ 

“IT only went below the skylight and 
told the chief from there. I didn’t care 
to pass that thing on the platform again. 
And besides I wanted to see what was 
going to happen. I wasall onthe jump, 
like a white faced girl, so I staid look- 
ing out. 

“The steamer was wallowing in the 
trough like a lame duck. Al) the crew 
had turned out forward after fixing up 
the turned in China firemen. 

‘‘The three junks came on in a line 
abreast down the wind. 

‘‘There was a heathenish feeling about 
everything—that red, lopsided moon 
making a big, crawly snake on the oily 
water, the three junks sliding along and 
us laid silent. There were three things 
I remember—the slap of the water un- 
der our stern, the rattle of the junks’ 
sails flapping against their masts and 
our old man’s fist. He was pounding 
time on the rail. , 

‘*Then she began to blow off. 

**All at once he roared out: 

***Port, hard a-port!’ and rang her 
full speed, and we began to move. Lord! 
In three minutes we had got our pace. 
‘The junks had turned after us at 
first, but they seemed to guess something 
‘was wrong, for one sheered off. Pres- 
ently we’d done the half circle and 
headed stem on to the other two. Then 
I reckon they realized. 

“‘The first broke out into lights and 
shouts. She was right under our bows, 
and you could hear her split like dry 
firewood. Her big battened mainsail 
rattled on our fo’c’s’le head like a shower 
of canes. The sea itself seemed to yell 
all round us as we steamed through the 
cargo of drowning pirates. 

**I looked over the rail. We’d hit the 
other and smashed one side off, and as 
we pranced by Isaw her men sliding off 
her deck like a spilt cartload of turnips 
as she heeled over. Her masts caught 
our after boat and tore it away. Then 
she beam ended and slumped. 

‘‘After hitting the first junk the old 
man had been ramping up and down the 
deck like a mad fellow. 

“The third junk had got some dis- 
tance away, but it was no use. After 
her we went, our old man roaring and 
shaking his fist at her. Then all at once 
he quieted and conned us like a Thames 
steamboat skipper. : 

‘*And we hit that junk clean in the 
stern and rode over her from end to end. 
It was sickening to see the struggle in 
our wake. I ran and asked him if we 
weren’t going to save some of them. 
‘*He knocked me clean off my feet. I 
was silly for more than ten minutes, 
and when I pulled together we were 
still running ahead, 

‘*My chief was binding up my head, 
and the old man was staring astern. All 
at once he screamed: 

‘* ‘Lord, what have I done?’ and 
chucked up his arms and fell back. He 
never spoke more, but went out next 
morning. We made the heathens stoke 
us back to Hongkong—and jail. I went 
to the hospital completely knocked over. 

**You know Aberdeen? Yes? Well, 
you know that old house against the 
town hall—an eating house? His widow 
keeps that now, and if ever you’re stuck 
up say as ‘you know one who sailed with 
him. And if you’re flush—’’—Black 
and White. 


LITTLE DETECTIVE. 


The rain was dashing against the hos- 
pital windows one afternoon in March 
when I made my rounds. I left Marta 
to the last, as I felt that ona dreary day 
like this she would be more than ever 
glad of a chat. 

I had not sat beside her for five min- 
utes before I found that she was in a 
highly strung condition, her eyes were 
so bright, her skin dry and her pulses 
quivering with their rapid beats. After 
afew commonplaces I said: ‘‘What is 
it, Marta? What is the matter today? 
You have no new pain—no fresh trou- 
ble?”’ 

**No, monsieur,’* she answered, ‘‘it 
is that I cannot still my thoughts. To- 
day is an anniversary’’— And she stop- 
ped. Her beautiful gray eyes were full 
of tears, and she was trying hard to ex- 
ercise self control. 

‘*Tell me,’’ I said, “all about the an- 
niversary.’’ 

“It was 12 years ago today since I 
met my husband, Jean Louvain,’’ she 
began eagerly, ‘‘and our meeting was a 
strange one indeed. I was in search of 
a clever forger—whom the police be- 
lieved ‘to be a woman—and I had to go 
to the Riviera in search of her. I had 
been in the Hospital of St. Jacques to 
see a man whom I thought could give 
me information, and it occurred to me 
suddenly that the dress of a Sister of 
Mercy would be a good disguise. I left 
Paris in time to rea¢h Marseilles early 
one lovely morning, and, going to the 
house of a friend, I changed my clothes 
and scarcely recognized myself as I look- 
ed in the great glass at the railway sta- 
tion. No hair could be seen, and the 
large collar and winged cap gave me 
quite a different expression. I had 
bought a small bag, exactly like those 
the sisters carry, to hold the things I 
needed, and I had my papers sewed in- 
side the dress I wore. I was young then, 
and the cases that interested me oconu- 
pied me so entirely that I became sleep- 
less and suffered at times from sudden 





YOUNG GIRIS. 


Thetr Conduct and Health Often Mystifies 
Their Mothers. 





Yeung girls often feel and conse- 
quently act, very strangely. 

‘Lucy shed tears without apparent 
cause, are restless, nervous, and at 
times almost a 
hysterical. 
They 
seem 
self- 







absorbed, and heedless of things go- 
ing on around them. Sometimes they 
complain of pain in lower parts of 
body, flushes of heat in head, cold feet, 
etc. 

Young girls are not free from incipi- 
ent womb troubles. i 

Mothers should see to it that Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is 
promptly taken; all druggists have it. 
The girl will speedily be ‘herself 
again,” and a probable danger be 
averted. Any information on this sub- 
ject, or regarding all female ailments, 
will be cheerfully given free by Mrs. 
Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass, Write her 





violent pains in my head. To alleviate 
these troubles I carried always a bottle 
of ether and a tiny vial of chloroform, 
both wrapped for safety in & square of 
jeweler’s cotton. ”’ 

“Ah, I see!’’ interrupted I. ‘‘Your 
forger found them and used them to 
stupefy you?’’ 

‘‘Pardon, monsieur,’’ she returned, 
‘‘my tale is better than that! At Mar- 
seilles I got into a compartment whence 
several people descended, and a man, 
who was its sole occupant, tried to pre- 
vent my entrance, as if unconsciously. 
But I looked sharply at him and got in. 
He then placed his arms on the door- 
way and blocked the window antil the 
train left the station. Then he threw 
himself on the seat in the corner farthest 
from me on the opposite sidg and flung 
eff the large cloak he was wearing. 

‘*To my surprise and horror, I saw he 
was partly dressed as a woman, and he 
took from beneath the seat a bag like 
those in which workmen carry their 
tools and quietly continued his toilet. 
Naturally I watched him. He was smal! 
and slight and very fair, and when he 
took off his coat and waistcoat, collar 
and tie, I saw a great scar from beneath 
the left ear going right under his chin. 
“I knew him instantly. He was Du- 
rette, the man whom I believed safely 
in prison at Toulon, who was the most 
ingenious and cruel of a gang of thieves 
who had infested Paris for three years, 
and who had been cleverly captured 
three months before. The captor had re- 
ceived 5,000 francs, and now Durette 
was at large again, and here before me 
in this narrow compartment. He stop- 
ped his toilet and said to me in the 
quiet, clear voice which I knew to be 
one of his characteristics: ‘My sister, I 
am running for my life. My life is dear 
to me, and nothing shall stand in the 
way of myfreedom. Do you understand 
—nothing?’ , 

“As he said this he took from his 
bag a large, sharp knife, such as shoe- 
makers use, and laid it on the seat be- 
side him. Judge, monsieur, how I felt. 

Thought is quick, and my brain had 

traveled far in the few minutes of the 
journey. Here was Durette. If only I 

could capture him, the reward would 
make my dear invalid mother rich for 
the rest of her life. I wouldtry. I would 
think. I would not quail. But first I 
must act. I shrank into my corner at 
his words and trembled and let the tears 
fill. my eyes as I looked up appealingly 
at him. 

*« ‘Pear not, dear sister, ’ he said mock- 
ingly. ‘If you do as I say, you have 
nothing to dread. I shall quit the train 
at Toulon, and you must talk to me as 
if I were going home to my family and 
you had made acquaintance with me at 

Lyons.’ 

‘Of course I promised, and he went 
on arranging himself. His hair was 
short, and he put on a woman’s black 
wig and earrings in his ears. He had a 
skirt twisted round his waist, and this 
he let down. Then he made me fasten 
a white chemisette, and he put on a 
bodice, which I laced. Judge how I was 
thinking, monsieur! My hands trem- 
bled with excitement, for the train was 
rushing on, and it is barely one hour 
between Marseilles and Toulon. He 
talked—I suppose he was glad to speak 
again after his solitary imprisonment— 
he reassured me kindly and said he 
would not harm me if I obeyed him, 

and he made me vow on the cross I wore 
that I would say no word till he was 
out of sight ‘And I shall watch your 
train away, my sister,’ he added. 

“After I had finished dressing him I 
went back to my seat, and then I laugh- 
ed. He looked furious and asked me 
why I was such a fool. I said his face 
was a fair woman’s and his hair a dark 
one’s, and he would be noticed directly. 
He scowled at me and said, ‘Idiot!’ but 
at the same time he brought from his 
bag a bottle of dye and a brush and be- 
gan to color his hands. The stuff would 
not run, and he shook the bottle violent- 
ly, but it came in lumps. ‘I want some 
spirit,’ he said viciously, and he swore 
—oh, monsieur, so awfully! 

“I trembled really this time, for it 
was so fearful to be shut up with such 
a wretch! Then an inspiration came to 
me, and I said: ‘See, I have no cognac, 
but I take a medicine sometimes which 
is a spirit,’ and I poured some of the 
ether into his bottle and shook it. It ran 
beautifully, became a clear, brown liq- 
uid. He scarcely looked a ‘thank yon,’ 
but rapidly painted his hands, using his 
left as cleverly as his right. Then he 
tried his face, and then I laughed again. 
this time with joy, for I had regained 
my courage, and I felt I should capture 
him. 

‘**Why do you laugh now?’ he said 
fiercely. 

** ‘Because you are making your 
cheeks too dark, your eyelids are quite 
white, and you have left a rim round 
your lips!’ I said in as steady a voice as 
I could command. 

“* “Good heavens!’ he exclaimed, and 
then he said to me, ‘Take the brush and 
paint me.’ 

“I took it and pretended to tremble 
as I touched his face. 

** ‘Fool!’ he shrieked. ‘I will not 
hurt you—see how the train rushes— 
lose no time!’ 








didn’t move, so the old man yelped at 


faintness, which would be succeeded by 


must do as I tell you then.’ I caught 
up his cloak and put it round him, as a 
barber puts his cloth, and, telling him 
to shut his eyes, I began to paint the 
lids. Th? next moment I transferred the 
brush to my left hand, and, with my 
right, I took out the stopper from the 
chloroform bottle and poured half the 
contents on the wadding that had been 
round it. Happily it was a large piece, 
and, dropping the brush, I pressed it 
suddenly over his nose and mouth and 
saturated it with the ether. 

‘The euddenness of the action took 
him so much by surprise that for one 
second he was quite quiet, and I dashed 
the bottle of dye right at his eyes as he 
opened them, still pressing the pad over 
his nose. He was blinded for the mo- 
ment, his arms were entangled in the 
cloak, and if only the chloroform did its 
work and I could hold him down! The 
agony of those few seconds will never 
be effaced. He tried to reach the knife, 
monsieur, but I kicked it off the seat 
away just as I perceived that his fran- 
tic efforts were becoming fainter, and 
one more violent struggle on my part 
kept the wadding in its place, and he 
succumbed. His head dropped back and 
his arms fell powerlessly beside him. 

“IT had no knowledge of the action of 
anesthetics, and now a dread possessed 
me lest I had killed him. I remembered 
haviug heard somewhere that slight 
people of quick brains were specially 
susceptible to these influences, and I 
thought perhaps I should only take a 
dead body into Toulon. 

‘He looked so ghastly, with the 
streaks of paint on his livid skin. I 
placed my hand on his heart and felt 
his wrist. Most thankful was I to find 
a@ pulsation. Then I seated myself on 
the floor, keeping my fingers on his 
wrist and having in my lap the bottle 
of chloroform to pour on the pad if I 
felt his pulses quicken too much. 

“I have had many trying journeys, 
but never another to match this. I am 
not cruel by nature, and, sitting there 
during the quarter of an hour of the 
journey that remained, I wondered how 
I could have acted as I did. It seemed 
as if I could not be Marta Leclerc. 

‘At length the train slackened, and 
then drew up at the platform for exam- 
ining tickets. Two guards opened the 
door, and I jumped up and rushed from 
the carriage, and in my excitement I 
shrieked: ‘Durette! Durette!’ 

‘* ‘What of Durette?’ exclaimed a tall 
man who advanced from the carriage 
behind. 

‘**He is there—it is he!’ I said and 
fainted in the arms of the man beside 
me. I remembered no more till I awoke 
in the room of the superintendent. - I 
found the chief of the station, some po- 
licemen and the tall man _ standing 
round me. 

***This is Jean Louvain, warder of 
the prison at Toulon,’ said the superin- 
tendent. ‘Durette escaped from him 
yesterday, and he was clever enough to 
suspect he would return to Toulon, but 
he did not look for him dressed as a 
woman.’ 

‘Nor did I expect to find him 
caught by a woman,’ said the deep 
voice of Jean Louvain. And that was 
how I met my husband. ’’—London Tit- 
Bits. 


LOPEZ’S HOMECOMING 


’Cencion Lopez, daughter of Cenaga, 
the outlaw, paused on the brink of the 
arroyo, casting a quick glance down its 
scarred bed. Then she threw back her 
head and scanned the hill above her. 
She laughed out merrily at the dancing 
flutter of scarlet as a gay breeze caught 
the unwonted curtain in her cabin win- 
dow, and, steadying her deftly poised 
olla with one brown hand, darted, lithe 
and swift as a young panther, across the 
plank and up the well trod trail. 

From his carved cradle in the corner 
*Cencion’s black eyed baby gurgled and 
shouted at his mother’s reappearance, 
but she passed him with scant notice. 
The frijoles steamed, brown and savory, 
in the great kettle; coffee bubbled in the 
pot. The outlaw’s daughter placed her 
burden on the table, and, setting plates 
and cups for two, turned hastily to the 
stove again tospread tortillas on the 
hissing lids. 

With her skin flushed by the strong 
heat, 'Cencion bent to her task, piling 
the crisp sheets, one after another, upon 
an earthen dish. Once she straightened 
up her graceful length and smiled ap- 
provingly at the todthsome heap. Just 
as the last cake found its place a fugi- 
tive step rattled the pebbles before the 
door. 

The flush on the girl’s face deepened, 
and her full eyes widened expectantly. 
She sprang to meet the newcomer’s 
warm caress, took his rifle and sombrero 
from him and hurried to serve the meal 
while he unwound the folds of his dun 
serape. 

“I saw thy signal, querida,’’ he said 
in a musical bass, flinging down the wrap 
and moving to the cradle side. ‘‘How 
fares my son? Is all well with ye since 
I last came?”’ 

The baby slept. ’Cencion laid her 
eager face on the man’s shoulder, smil- 
ing down at the wee, dark profile. 

**All is well,’’ she answered. 

“‘And Juan?”’ 

‘Comes not till the Monday. You 
have four days of safety, mi muy caro.’’ 
A little frown drew between her brows, 
but her lips still smiled. «‘‘Come, senor; 
the supper cools!"’ 

Smarting under his ill fortune and 
fiercely angry at his false comrade, Ju- 
an Lopez gathered together the wreck- 
age from his outfit and set his face to- 
ward home. It had been a disastrous 
trip from the very start. He might have 
known when Atar refused to budge 
from the corral and only passed the gate 
protestingly under the quirt that the 
expedition was destined to failure. 

Juan tied up his injured arm as best 
he could, holding the bandage in his 
teeth, and, burling a vivid imprecation 
in the direction taken by Manuel after 
the upset, jogged doggedly back over 
the route of yesterday. ‘‘Madre de Di- 
os,’’ he muttered stormily, ‘‘much good 
may his burros dohim! May they stum- 

ble in the streams and drown! May they 
stampede and lose him in the desert! 
As for me, my load floats down the can- 
you and I go home. AgainI shall know 
not to travel with one cursed by an evil 
star.’’ 

All day Atar and Selim plodded with 
drooping heads under the staring sun. 
The chalky powder rose like smoke un- 
der their steady hoof falls. The dry 
sage scent weighted the man’s lungs. 
The fever of his hurt grew in his blood 
and resentment consumed him. 

“‘Good St. Bernard, reward him!’’ he 
cried as a heavy jolt gave an extra 
twinge to his soreness, and, shaking an 
excited fist at the cloud capped heights 








ad ‘Bien, monsieur,’ I replied 3 ‘you 


above: ‘‘Send mist from thy mountain 


to bewilder him in the passes. Let him 
fall and leave him—as he left me!’’ 

Superstitious foreboding haunted his 
tortured senses as he brooded over his 
loss and desertion. Misfortune had fol- 
lowed him from the cabin. Had he cast 
off the incubus with his ill starred 
friendship, or was some fell spirit still 
tracing his movements? Insensibly, as 
the return road shortened and ne further 
evil marred his journeying, the evan- 
escent dread took the shape of a name- 
less fear for ’Cencion and the child. 

His head throbbed, the breath of even- 
ing floating down the canyon could 
not ease his sick discomfort, the weary 
pace nettled him. When at last the 
frowning walls around him lowered, 
and, turning from the main trail, the 
heavy cart Jumbered over the baked 
earth along his own arroyo, Juan urged 
his horses into a trot in spite of the pain 
in his left arm, and, with a final male- 
diction on the recreant Manuel, rattled 
quickly over the last bare hillock and 
sprang down by the corral gate. Ina 
few minutes he was following his wife's 
footsteps up the steep uscent to the cab- 
in door. 

It struck him with a creepy chill that 
no ’Cencion stood on the threshold call- 
ing down her welcome. Then he laugh- 
ed aloud at his foolish fear, shifting 
high up on his well shoulder his gun, 
which, toank the saints, had come safe- 
ly out of the scrimmage at the second 
ford. Hiseyes twinkled in a momentary 
revulsion of feeling. How fine a surprise 


gould he be to his prima querida! He 
stole upwaré silently. The fever finsh 
caught him with his hand on the latch. 
Something gripped his throat—a mel- 
low, musical tone; then madness surged 
into his brain. 

This, then, was the meaning of his 
disasters, this the crowning trick of his 
evil genius! His pulse scorched. 

He had never doubted her, never for 
one instant dreamed that her isolation 
was not complete on his long monthly 
trips to Vallecita. He had forgot, fool 
that he was, that strain of lawless blood 
—secure in his infatuation, but now— 
now—he did not feel the wrenching of 
his hurt as he swung the rifle into posi- 
tion aod moved, noiseless, catlike, under 
the opened window. : 

He would be calm, he would be sure. 
The poison working in his soul should 
not blind him. But if it were true—if 
*Cencion—God help them, his aim was 
keen! 

Crouching under the casement like a 
puma, lips snarled apart over glisten- 
ing, crue] teeth, Juan Lopez waited. 
His eyes blurred, he brushed an impa- 
tient hand to clear them, listening. 

The baby’s gurgling laughter quiv- 
ered through him. ’Cencion’s light step 
sounded on the earthen floor, and she 
seemed to start up before bim in all her 
palpitating womanhood. He choked a 


groan. 

Then the voice, ‘‘Bring here the boy, 
carina.’’ 

Juan struggled with the sound’s vague 
familiarity. ‘‘Carina’’-— He ground 
his teeth impotently. Soft swishings 
and rustlings and ’Cencion’s quick, gay 
treble: ‘‘Here, then, take your boy. He 
grows more like you daily, caro mio.”’ 
Through his deadly pain the bowed lis- 
tener felt one keener pang for his son, 
his beloved. He must see! Could the fel- 
low be Jose or Stefan? Did the boy look 
like Stefan? That elusi®e familiarity of 
tone— 

Dragging himself up cautiously, he 
peered into the dim room, trusting to 
the swift drawing night’s protection. 
*Cencion—his heart yearned to her even 
in her falsity—stood by the couch, bend- 
ing over the dark form of the intruder, 
with the child in her arms. Her dusky 
hair fell round her like a veil, intercept- 
ing the coveted view of his rival. 

This was his time. One bullet now 
and vengeance! 

Juan reeled faintly and then grew 
rigid. With deliberate, silent care he 
placed his weapon and drew his bead. 
Just here the woman’s sash line, and 
here, beyond, the head of her paramour 
—but the child? 

The homely house furnishings seemed 
to leap out of the darkaess. The stove, 
the littered table and the couch, the iron 
crucifix and the carved cradle in the cor- 
ner—all his life long Juan will see them 
so—and ‘Cencion turned. The dusky 
veil was blown and rent like the sea 
mist, revealing—Holy Mother of heaven 
—her father, Cenaga, the outlaw! 

Juan Lopez fell on his knees below 
the window, the smoking rifle clattered 
from his broken grasp, and the missile 
sped, aimless and harmless, high into 
the adobe wall.—Gertrude B. Millard 
in Argonaut. 





The Electric Furnace. 

M. Moissan has an account of his lat- 
est researches with the electric furnace 
in a recent issue of L’ Annales de Chimie 
et de Physique. He gives the prepara- 
tion and properties of titanium, molyb- 
denhm, uranium and tie borides of iron 








Science has invented a 
w non-sinkable life hoat:—Fill 
it with water and it actually 
bails itself out in less than 
a minute. Science finds a 
ms vsay to save lives that seem 
beyond saving. When the 
good ship of Health is 
| stranded on the lee shore 
of Consumption, science 
comes to the rescue with 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery. It is the 
non-sinkable life-boat of 
medical science. 

It makes red, rich 
blood that drives im- 
purities out of the 
circulation, stops un- 
healthy deposits in 
& the throat and lungs; 

heals up the tissues 

grand restores vital en- 
Pgn\vergy and solid fiesh. 
Its nutritive proper- 
ties are far superior to any malt extracts or 
cod liver oil emulsions, as it does not make 
soft flabby fat, but genuine muscular power 
and nerve force. It cures af diseases that 
result from impoverished blood and all 
weak run-down conditions. 

J. W. Jordan, Esq., of Corbin, Whitley Co., Ky., 
writes: “About two and a half years ago when 
I was at Flat Lick, Ky., I was taken with severe 
_— in chest, after which I begay to spit up 

lood and was also troubled with night-sweats. 
I was so short winded that I could hardly walk 
half a mile at once, and if I got the least bit 
wearied I would have an attack of phthisic (as- 
thma) and almost die for about two or three days 
I concluded to try Dr. R. V. Pierce, and I related 
my case to him. He wrote me that I should take 
his ‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ I began using 
it and used about six bottles. I began to see that 
it was helping me. So I concluded to continue 
using the ‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ I did so 
and I have improved both in strength a in 
weight. I have not had the phthisic, nor up 
any blood since last spring."’ 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser is the most popular medical work 
in the English language. It contains a 
thousand and eight-pages, and over three 
hundred illustrations. It is'a great store- 
house of valuable information. A copy 
strongly paper-bound will be sent free on 
receipt of twenty-one cents in one-cent 
stamps to pay the cost of mailing om/y. 
Address, World’s Dispensary Medical As- 
sociation, Buffalo, N. Y. If a handsome, 
cloth-bound, stamped binding is perferred, 
send ten cents extra (31 cents in all) to pay 
extra cost of this handsome and better 
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It is the oldest on earth. 
It is superior to all others. 


It is the great vital and muscle nervine. 
It is for internal as much as external use. 
It is used and endorsed by all athletes. 
netrating Anodyne. 


It is a soothing, healing, 






It is what every mother should have in the house. 

It is used and recommended by many physicians everywhere, 

It is the Universal Household Remedy from infancy to old age. 

It is safe to trust that which has satisfied generation after generation. 

It is made from the favorite prescription of a good old family physician. 


It is marvellous how many ailments it will quickly relieve, 


eal and cure, 
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and of carbon, the preparation of man- 
ganese and a historical account of the 
researches already made on the crystal- 
lized carbides of the alkaline earths. 
He also lays claim to the discovery of 
crystallized carbide of calcium, while 
assigning to Mr. Wilson the credit of 
having intyoduced its manufacture in 
the United States. With regard to tita- 
nium, M. Moissan has found that with 
a current of 50 amperes and 50 volts 
titanic acid is converted into crystal- 
lized oxide of titanium. With 850 am- 
peres and 70 volts the bronze yellow 
nitride is obtained. When 1,200 am- 
peres and 70 volts are used, the tem- 
perature rises above the point of decom- 
position of this substance, and the car- 
bide is formed, free from nitrogen, and, 
if this is heated with an excess of titan- 
ic acid, titanium containing only 2 per 
cent of carbon is obtained. These suc- 
cessive actions, says M. Moissan, give a 
decisive proof of the increase of temper- 
ature of the electric arc dependent on 
an increase of the current and form the 
starting point of another long series of 
experiments. The preparation of the 
crystallized compound of iron and boron, 
containing over 15 per cent of boron 
and nearly corresponding to the formula 
FeB, effectually disposes of the asser- 
tion of some workers on iron that it is 
impossible to alloy these two elements. 





Imaginary Ailments. 

Physicians very often meet with peo- 
ple who are carrying around imaginary 
ailments, and who really believe them- 
selves as badly afflicted as they assert. 
Some curious cases have been noted. A 
young woman of this city had been con- 
fined to her bed many months with an 
illness which wholly deprived her of the 
use of her lower limbs. The doctor who 
attended her failed to discover the nature 
of her affliction, which might ordinarily 
have been attributable to several causes. 
Examination, however, revealed noth- 
ing calculated to throw light on the 
matter, and the doctor, after patient 
and exhaustive analysis and attention, 
came to the conclusion that the illness 
was imaginary. 

Although he discreetly kept his opin- 
ion to himself, proof was eventually 
forthcoming as to the accuracy of his 
view. Being lifted in the sheets out of 
her bed one day, while the mattress was 
rearranged, the young woman surprised 
her attendants by suddenly jumping 
from the couch on which she had 
been placed, with a loud expression of 
alarm. It was discovered that she had 
been laid upon a needle cushion inad- 
vertently left on ‘the sofa, and that the 
sharp points of several needles had 
pressed violently into her back. The 
contretemps revealed the fact that she 
could stand easily. —Scottish Nights. 


A TRIBUTE TO ART. 


The Maid of Milesia and the Beautiful 
Venus de Medici. 

Somewhere in Washington — just 
where is not necessary to the main point 
at issue in this short article on the de- 
velopment and undevelopment of art in 
the national capital—is a mansion pre- 
sided over by a woman of wealth and 
refinement. She is a most artistic wom- 
an, too, and in her house are some un- 
usually fine pieces of painting and stat- 
uary. There is also a Milesian maid, by 
name Maggie, who knows a deal more 
about housecleaning than she does about 
sculpture, and Maggie has been trying 
for a long time to cultivate her taste up 
to the point of properly appreciating the 
painted and carved beauty with which 
she daily comes in contact. 

Not many days ago the mistress and 
the maid were going over the house with 
brush and broom, putting it in especial 
order for a musicale that was to be given 
to a few artists and fashionables, and 
the mistress observed that the maid on 
three several occasions passed by with 
cold neglect of cloth and brush a beau- 
tiful figure of the ‘‘Venus de Medici,’’ 
in an alcove just off the hall. 

‘*Here, Maggie!’’ she called. ‘‘Why 
don’t you brush the dust off this figure?’ 

‘*Which wan, mem?’’ inquired Mag- 
gie with great innocence. 

‘‘The ‘Venus’ there in the alcove, of 
course. See’’—and the lady touched it 
with her finger—‘‘you have left dust all 
over it.”’ 

‘‘Yis, mem,’’ confessed Maggie, ‘‘but 
I do be thinking for a long time, mem, 
that there aht to be something on it, 
mem.”’ 

It was a delightful and logical excuse, 
perhaps, but the lady could scarcely ac 
cept it, and Maggie’s brush removed 
even the dusty drapery she wished to 
leave. —Washington Star. 





His Grandmother. 
A gentleman once asked Uncle Daniel, 
a droll character in a New England vil- 
lage, if he could remember his grand- 
mother. ‘I guess I can,’’ said Uncle 
Daniel, ‘‘but only as I saw her once. 
Father had been away all day, and 
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when he came home he found I had failed | 
to do something he expected of me. He | 
caught up a rough apple tree limb and | 
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Saw Through It. 

**Package, sir,’’ said the agent as Mr. 
Sharp came tothe door. ‘There is $2 
express charges on it.’’ 

‘*Be kind enough to wait a moment,”’ 
said Mr. Sharp as he disappeared in- 
doors. Presently he returned. ‘‘Just al- 
low me to throw this X ray on that pack- 
age, please.”’ 

The telltale light revealed three 
bricks carefully done up in raw cotton, 
and, unopened, they were returned to 
the would be joker marked ‘*‘Refused.’’ 


BADGER & MANLEY, 


WilliamstBlock, Water St., 
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—Washington Times. 
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he first trotter to ye ore 
Hl Pin can” mark of :29. 
what is wanted now for horses are 
possessing an abundance of beauty, 
en and breeding. The man who can 
oer ‘hone and then develop will be sure 
of his market. 
The market for American horses 
dis enlarging rapidly. A carload 
of them has recently been sold in Nor- 
and a second is on the way there. 
hn attracted much atteu:ion on ac- 
count of their size, in contast with Swed- 
jsh and Norwegian horses, which are 
small and wiry. From $200 to $400 each 
was obtained for them. 


Breeders who became frightened out 
of the business during the past three 
ears, are quietly purchasing horses 
again, and will soon be ready to have 
fit for race meetings or the sales 








abroa 





a There is an infatuation about the 
business that is almost indescribable. 


«Once a horseman, always a horseman,” 
and this spirit is never entirely quenched. 
The first glimpse of a retura to pros- 
perity fans it into a flame. 


A horse taken into the stable with his 
long coat wet will remain so for a long 
time unless rubbed dry, which would oc- 
cupy two hours at least. A clipped 
horse can be rubbed dry in twenty min- 
utes. Besides, there is no danger of 
overworking @ clipped horse and after 
working with him awhile leave him helf 
dried. So far as there are available sta- 
tistics they show that in the large sta- 
bles, where the practice of clipping has 
been introduced, the mortality has been 
decreased fully 25 per cent. 








Thirty-three per cent. of the diseases 
of horses, it has been said, are maladies 
of the foot, and there is little question 
but that even the best shoeing, as it is 
now done by burning the hoof, is ina 
measure injurious. The new horseshoe 
is to be put on cold, and the hoof simply 
pared or cut to fit. It is nailed on in the 
ordinary way. An additional advantage 
of the rubber sole is that it will give the 
horse a firmer hold upon wet or treacher- 
ous pavements, and, by securing him a 
good purchase, enable him to go up or 
come down steep hills with a heavy load 
far more easily than at present. 





The brutal fashion cf docking horses 
isa disgrace to our civilization, and can- 
not be too strongly protested against. 
The cruelty is barbarous in those who 
practice it, infinitely degrading in those 
who encourage it from so mean a motive 
as fashion. With regard to the artistic 
side, there is want of taste in destroying 
the harmonious balance of nature's ar- 
rangement, the somewhat heavy head of 
the beautiful animal being balanced by 
the tail, which naturally should have 
considerable volume. Admitting that 
with certain types, blocky quarters, and 
arching necks there may be more of 
style, yet New England is not yet ready 
to admit the practice. 





Now is the time to give good care to 
all of the young stock. See that they 
have all they want to eat of good nutri- 
tious food. Keep their stables dry and 
clean, See that the young things are 
not infested by lice. If they are, take 
the most heroic measures if necessary to 
destroy the parasites. In all good dry 
weather let them have the run of the 
yards and fields. Look to the condition 
ofeach one. Don’t let the strong keep 
the weak away from their food. See 
that warm shelter is provided for all, and 
that all have it in cold or rainy weather, 
No animal can do well without care and 
attention and kindly interest in its wel- 
fare. The great trouble with most peo- 
ple is the lack of interest they take in 
their stock. If they feel an interest they 
will not let ther do badly. They will do 
something to prevent it. 

STOP HOWLING. 

Isn’t it about time to cease howling 
about the mistakes of the past, the pres- 
ence of so large a per cent. of inferior 
animals to-day, and set at work to im- 
Prove? No man ever advanced a step 
whose face was turned back over his 
shoulders. It may be well sometimes to 
look back and see if the furrow be 
straight, but only to note how, if crook- 
ed, it may be straightened. No man 
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AUGUSTA, ME. 
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~ Horse Department, 


: w to breed em’, 
He knew just — how to feed ’em; 





low to e could e ‘em 
And ob Papel Or a pacin’ down the line. 
Hat after thirty years of trying 


poset SN 
hat is wanted now for horses are 


W 
those possessing an abundance of beauty, 
prains and breeding. The man who can 


get these and then develop will be sure 


of his market. 

The market for American horses 
abroad is enlarging rapidly. A carload 
of them has recently been sold in Nor- 
way, and a second is on the way there. 
They attracted much attention on ac- 
count of their size, in contast with Swed- 
jsh and Norwegian horses, which are 
small and wiry. From $200 to $400 each 
was obtained for them. 


Breeders who became frightened out 
of the business during the past three 
years, are quietly purchasing horses 
again, and will soon be ready to have 
horses fit for race meetings or the sales 
ring. There is an infatuation about the 
pusiness that is almost indescribable. 
“Once a horseman, always a horseman,” 
and this spirit is never entirely quenched. 
The first glimpse of a return to pros- 
perity fans it into a flame. 





A horse taken into the stable with his 
long coat wet will remain so fora long 
time unless rubbed dry, which would oc- 
cupy two hours at least. A clipped 
horse can be rubbed dry in twenty min- 
utes. Besides, there is no danger of 
overworking @ clipped horse and after 
working with him awhile leave him half 
dried. So far as there are available sta- 
tistics they show that in the large sta- 
bles, where the practice of clipping has 
been introduced, the mortality has been 
decreased fully 25 per cent. 





Thirty-three per cent. of the diseases 
of horses, it has been said, are maladies 
of the foot, and there is little question 
but that even the best shoeing, as it is 
now done by burning the hoof, isina 
measure injurious. The new horseshoe 
is to be put on cold, and the hoof simply 
pared or cut to fit. It is nailed on in the 
ordinary way. An additional advantage 
of the rubber sole is that it will give the 
horse a firmer hold upon wet or treacher- 
ous pavements, and, by securing him a 
good purchase, enable him to go up or 
come down steep hills with a heavy load 
far more easily than at present. 





The brutal fashion cf docking horses 
isa disgrace to our civilization, and can- 
not be too strongly protested against. 
The cruelty is barbarous in those who 
practice it, infinitely degrading in those 
who encourage it from so mean a motive 
asfashion. With regard to the artistic 
side, there is want of taste in destroying 
the harmonious balance of nature’s ar- 
rangement, the somewhat heavy head of 
the beautiful animal being balanced by 
the tail, which naturally should have 
considerable volume. Admitting that 
with certain types, blocky quarters, and 
arching necks there may be more of 
style, yet New England is not yet ready 
to admit the practice. 





Now is the time to give good care to 
allof the young stock. See that they 
have all they want to eat of good nutri- 
tious food. Keep their stables dry and 
clean, See that the young things are 
not infested by lice. If they are, take 
the most heroic measures if necessary to 
destroy the parasites. In all good dry 
weather let them have the run of the 
yards and fields. Look to the condition 
ofeach one. Don’t let the strong keep 
the weak away from their food. See 
that warm shelter is provided for all, and 
that all have it in cold or rainy weatber. 
No animal can do well without care and 
attention and kindly interest in its wel- 
fare. The great trouble with most peo- 
ple is the lack of interest they take in 
their stock. If they feel an interest they 
will not let therh do badly. They will do 
something to prevent it. 


STOP HOWLING. 


Isn’t it about time to cease howling 
about the mistakes of the past, the pres- 
ence of so large a per cent. of inferior 
animals to-day, and set at work to im- 
Prove? No man éver advanced a step 
Whose face was turned back over his 
shoulders. It may be well sometimes to 
look back and see if the furrow be 
straight, but only to note -how, if crook- 
ed, it may be straightened. No man 
Stows who lives in yesterday. Itis in 
the to-morrows that hope and courage 
are to be found. This applies as truly 
to the horse business as elsewhere. Men 
must break from old conceptions, and 
the only way to do this is to fill the mind 
with new standards. There is a future 
for horse breeding in the East. Soil, 
climate, water, hills and valleys, all 
Conspire to insure fibre of bone and 
muscle not to be found under other con- 
ditions, All these are available to 
‘very man, Beyond is the fact that the 
reeding of the years has given a type 
of mares of great value, and there is in 
the State stallions of prepotent powers 
and royal inheritance. All these can 
teadily be made to conserve one common 
end, that of growing what the critical 





uyers demand. Nothing else is. want-|can get circulars by writing the Queen 


» nothing else will gell. Here is the 
field peculiarly adapted to New Eng- 
and, and to be occupied by progressive 
men here as elsewhere. But for this to 

Possible the calamity howl must 
=, the old stock be cleaned out, and 
ing increased along the lines in- 
ed to-day, If any man clings to the 
aoe, he can still follow the old time 
= . 1@ is simply inviting ruin, and it 
then ome atatwo-minute clip. Break 
se from the conception that speed 

© great essential. Let it take its 


dicat 
idea 


Tst, § aces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is not a quack 
sta eek for beauty, for size, for sub-| medicine, It was prescribed by one of the 

dee, for brains, for co dh best physicians in this country for years, and 
ing the J urage, and hav-/ isa regular prescription. It is composed of 
“e Se, get all the action possible, | the best tonics known, combined with the 
Ut have the othe liti >! best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
itheri rt qualities by natural | mucous surfaces. The perfect combination 


. ee through breeding. This is 
pe oad to follow. No other is open, 
® as it leads towards the mortgaged 
atten the poor house. Conditions are 
io — exacting, but they must be 
here is no alternative. Let go 


of the howlers, 
an 
Nese in 1897, d get into line for busi- 


not reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is 
a blood or constitutional disease, and in order 
tocure it you must take internal remedies. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 


Place as one of the factors, but not the | 7% directl 


of the two ingredients is what Rroduces such 
wonderful results in curing Cata 
for testimonials, free. 


for the same reason that the Turks care- 
fully collect every scrap of paper that 
comes in their way, because the name of 


HORSEBACK RIDING. 


A physician writing to an exchange 
regarding the beneficial results of riding 
on horseback, says: 


“I have found by experience that 
there is nothing to take the place of 
horseback riding, hence it has so promi- 
nent a part inthe programme of my 
daily regime, and although it does not 
figure in what is known as professional 
training, yet for business men of leisure, 
who wish to develop their physical con- 
dition, I find that it is agreat aid to me 
in accomplishing that for which I aim 
in the most agreeable manner that I can 
adopt. Born in the country and brought 


horses, and my early experience as a 
member of the United States cavalry 
taught me to understand and appreciate 
them. Of all our daily exercises, the 
horseback ride I find is to my guests the 
most enjoyable and exhilarating, and, I 
may also say, the most interesting, due 
toa great extent to the diversity and 
beauty of the scenery in the surround- 
ing country. Its great merit as an ex- 
ercise is that it brings into play all the 
muscles of the body and limbs, and de- 
velops them in equal proportions. The 
condition of the liver is greatly im- 
proved by it. In fact, it is the best gen- 
eral, all round exercise that a gentleman 
can adopt, and I always recommend it in 
preference to all others. While, as I 
said, all the muscles of the body are ex- 
ercised equally in horseback riding, this 
desideratum is accomplished in modera- 
tion and with less fatigue than in any 
other form, and this is, in my opinion, 
one of its greatest advantages. My 
theory is that no remedy has such a 
powerful and permanent influence in re- 
gaining and maintaining health as the 
judicious employment of cheerful, 
exertive exercise in the open air, and 
horseback riding is at the head of the 
list, and if properly attended to, will 
cure a majority of all curable diseases, 
and will frequently succeed when medi- 
cines have lost their power. We ride 
the bicycle here, but I do not recommend 
it as anexercise. It takes the strength 
from the upper part of the body into the 
limbs—or, in other words, it develops 
the body from the waist down at the ex- 
pense of the chest and shoulders. Its 
benefits are due to the fact of its bring- 
ing people out into the open air, many 
of whom would not go out of doors if it 
were not for the bicycle. They are 
afraid of horses, and that is the reason 
they never learn to ride them; besides, 
the horse is much more expensive, more 
difficult to master, but Ido not think a 
bit more dangerous after you have once 
learned to ride properly. From my ex- 
perience with both as an exercise for 
health, give me the horse.” 





ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


Do not despise your situation, init you 
must act, suffer and conquer. 

From every point on earth we are 
equally near to heaven and to the infi- 
nite. 

The Best Way to Cure 

Disease is to establish health. Pure, 
rich blood means good health. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the One True Blood Puri- 
fier. It tones up the whole system, gives 
appetite and strength and causes weak- 
ness, nervousness and pain to disappear. 
No other medicine has such a record of 
wonderful cures as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner 
pill; assist digestion, prevent constipa- 
tion. 25c. 

She— Have you many poor relations? 

He—None that I know. 

She—Many rich ones? 

He—None that know me. 

For washing flannels, Dobbins’ Electric 
Soap is marvelous. Blankets and wool- 
ens washed with it look like new, and 
there is absolutely no shrinking. No 
other soap in the world will do such per- 
fect work. Give it a trial now. 

Author—“‘You have no idea how many 
stamps I use up mailing my manu- 
scripts.” Critic—Very likely, I think 
there ought to be round-trip tickets for 
manuscripts at reduced rates.” 

“T have experienced great relief by 
taking Adamson’s Botanic Balsam for 
asthma. I would also state, I can go up 
stairs and walk further than [ have in 
some time without feeling weary as I 
have in the past. 

Mrs. L. F. BELLS, 
365 East Broadway, N. Y.”’ 

We liye in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 

not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial— 

Wé6 should count time by heart-throbs. 

He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, 

acts the best. 


CASTORIA 


For Infants and Children, 


8 
signature every 
af LAY Lldde iin 


An old farmer, famous for his bulls, 
one day informed his wife that ‘‘Neigh- 
bor Page was agoin’ ter build a cyclone 
(silo), and put mucilage (ensilage) inter 
it, for them upholstered (Holestine) cat- 
tle o’ hisn.”’ 





A Chance to Make Money. 


Butter made in two minutes is what I 
did, and [am going to make a fortune 
selling the Queen Butter Maker, that 
makes butter in two minutes, as every 
one that I have shown it to wants one. 
All you have to do is to place the cream 
in the machine, give a few turns of the 
crank, and the butter is made and 
gathered ready to be salted. Iam _ per- 
fectly delighted with my success, and 
feel sure I am going to make $100 a 
month, and not work hard either. I will 
devote my whole time to it, as it is the 
easiest thing to sell lever saw. I met 
Mr. Hines of Columbus, who had made 
$75 the first week, which is only five 
aday. Anyone who has made butter 
will know how hard it is to churn, and 
will be glad to have achurn that will 
relieve them of all this work. Anybody 


Butter Maker Co., 20 East 3d St., Cincin- 
nati, who wi.l give territory and sell 
machines to anybody who may ask. 
WILL C. 





Victim—Say, you have filled my ear 
plumb full of lather. 

Barber—I was wondering what had 
become of all that lather. 





Catarrh Cannot be Cured 
with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 


on the blood and mucous srr- 


rrh. Send 


f 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price 76” - 





Life in every shape should be precious, 





God may be written upon it. 


up on a farm, I inherited a love of}. 


Poultry Department. 


An analysis of green bone shows that 
it contains every element found in the 
white, yolk and shell of the egg. 








There is little danger of fat with hens 
obliged to scratch for all they have to 
eat. Work develops muscle, and with 
this comes eggs. 


Too much soft food induces disease. 
Feed a light, warm, bulky mash in early 
morning and feed grain the middle of 
the afternoon. 


In measuring the market value of eggs 
it is well to remember that at twelve 
cents per dozen, they give the same food 
value as lean beef or mutton at ten cents 
per pound. 


If the pens are cold drop a curtain in 
front of the roosts after the hens are in 
bed and leave it until day is well defined. 
Closed in by this means there is little 
danger of frost bitten combs or wattles. 


When the day comes, and the bone mill 
and clover cutter are in operation daily, 
the egg output will be increased many 
times, with profit to every man who 
turns the crank. 


Hens which are always hungry are not 
profitable to keep. Watch the flocks. 
Get acquainted with individuals. Study 
characteristics, and so find the open 
door to dollars. 


The outcome of eggs from November 
to April will very largely determine the 
ratio of profit for the year. Eggs at 
thirty cents per dozen cost but little 
more than eggs at ten or twelve. 


During these cold days when the mer- 
cury hovers around zero or below, fill the 
stoves (crops) with fuel in the form of 
corn just at dusk. The hens will con- 
sume it before daylight in keeping up 
the temperature of the bodies, but when 
the weather moderates change to oats 
and wheat and reduce the quantity. 


If you allowa draught of air to flow 
over your fowls at night, the probability 
will be that you will find their heads 
and eyes swollen inthe morning. The 
first thing to do is to remove the cause 
by stopping up the cracks or the venti- 
lator-hole at the top of the poultry- 
house. The best remedy is to anoint the 
head and eyes with a few drops of a 
mixture of one part of spirits turpentine 
and four parts of sweet oil. 


—_—_—_ 

The time ts fast approaching when 
eggs, like cattle and hogs, will be sold 
by the pound, and selected for their 
quality. Every one knows that a poorly 
fed cow or hog does not produce for the 
market a good quality of beef or pork. 
In feeding, be very careful to feed fresh 
food, as most hens that are not fed for 
eggs are allowed to eat refuSe matter 
which destroys the delicate flavor of the 
eggs. Also one must feed to harden the 
shell, as a hard shelled egg is safer to 
handle on the market. This hardness of 
shell comes from nearly every article of 
food given, but especially from the green 
bone and clover. 





Eggs from China are being advertised 
in some cities of this country, yet there 
are thousauds waiting for something to 
do. At present these are chiefly ducks’ 
eggs, but the others will follow if we 
fail to provide. Thirty thousand of 
these eggs have arrived in Chicago dur- 
ing the last three weeks. Each egg is 
wrapped in a mass of black mud that re- 
tains its puttylike consistency for 
months, even when exposed to the air. 
They come in boxes holding 25 of a 
Chinaman’s dozen, which is ten. Every- 
thing that comes from China is pur- 
chased by tens. The eggs are said to be 
as fresh as if laid yesterday. Peeling 
the coating from them, the faint blue 
tint of the shell is disclosed. 


We look to see the keeping of fancy 
stock of all kinds, horses, cattle, sheep, 
swine and poultry, become a fad once 
more in the near future as prosperity 
comes to this land again. Lots of peo- 
ple think evon now that people sold their 
fast horses and their sleek kine and 
fancy poultry a few years ago, because 
they tired of them. Notso. They sold 
them because they were forced to do so 
to meet the exigencies of the times. 
The love of handsome, well-bred animals 
is as strong in man to-day as ever, but 
they are to many a bit of extravagance 
that has to be passed in times of finan- 
cial distress just as the deck load ofa 
steamer often has to be sacrificed in a 
storm. The breeding of fancy stock for 
the rich is a great industry for the aver- 
age small breeder, and it pays him better 
than any qther branch of his business. 
His outlay is small, and if he uses good 
judgment his return is early and hand- 
some. 


For years this column has been urging 
the growing of sunflowers for poultry. 
In many sections it is grown in quantity 
as a cattle food and found very profitable. 
It is predicted that before many years 
the Kansas sunflower will come into gen- 
eral cultivation in this country. As a 
plant it has no superior for vigor, rapid 
growth and prolific yield of seed, leaves 
and stalk, all of which can be utilized. 
The seeds are especially good for fowls, 
and when mixed with grain, they are 
relished by all farm animals. Fifty 
bushels of seed to the acre is a fair yield, 
and this will produce 50 gallons of oil 
worth $1 per gallon. In China a valu- 
able fibre, used in weaving silk, is ob- 
tained from the stalks, aud they are of 
service as fuel and a source of potash. 
The Orientals mix their tobacco with 
cured sunflower leaves, which are also 
tich in honey and wax. The sunflowers 
grow vigorously in the United States, 


and stand allextremes of weather well. 


Plainly, it is one of nature’s great gifts, 


but as yet unappreciated. Experience 
has clearly demonstrated its superior 
qualities for poultry, and the ease with 
which it can be grown makes it of great 
value to the poultry keeper. 
must be rich, but that is true of most 
crops, and if it be a rank feeder it is also 
a heavy producer. 


The soil 


FRENCH POULTRY KEEPING. 
Mr. M. C. Gurney, on Poultry Keeping 


in Normandy, remarks: “In Normandy 
fowls are kept as a part of general farm- 








fields and orchards. The French farmer, 
whose holding is small, pays minute at- 
tention to everything that will add a 
penny to hisincome. But this is not the 
whole secret of his success with poultry. 
The choice of good breeds, the building 
up by careful selection of excellent table 
fowls and first-rate laying strains, added 
to free run on grass, scientific fattening 
and preparation for the market and 
lower cost of production, make the 
French fowl on the one hand, a valuable 
egg-producer, and on the other hand, a 
table fowl more acceptable to the 
Leadenhall Market merchant than its 
British competitor.” 


* ADVANTAGES OF ONE BREED. 

If one has a large number of fowls, all 
of one breed, says the Florida Fruit 
Grower, there isa saving of fences and 
space, as there will be no danger of con- 
tamination should they be turned out to- 
gether in the orchard or allowed to run 
at large. The uniformity of the flock in 
color, size and general characteristics 
lessens the labor required, as one can 
more easily understand how to manage, 
for breeds differ, and the best mode for 
one may not be suitable for another. 
Better prices can be secured when a coop 
of chickens is sent to market containing 
a uniform lot, and the eggs from the 
hens of one breed willbe more uniform, 
also. 

When two breeds are kept, they will 
soon become mixed and cross-bred, and 
it is almost impossible to keep them 
separated, the result being that the breeds 
will degenerate into scrubs. As we have 
before stated, just as soon as the farmer 
or poultryman begins to cross pure 
breeds his flock becomes destroyed. 
There is no necessity for crossing or for 
keeping two breeds. A single breed, 
kept up in vigur by careful selection, 
will remain pure and uncontaminated, 
and will not only give more satisfactory 
results, but also more pleasure to the 
poultryman. 


AARON BURR’S FARMHOUSE. 


The Building, Which Is Over a Century 
Old, Still Standing. 

On the corner of Hudson and Charl- 
ton streets is a frame building which, 
to a critical eye, would seem to be 
tumbling down, or rather would ap- 
parently be if it were not held up by 
the adjoining building. The window 
frames, which once were square, are 
quite out of plumb, dropping downward 
on the south side. The ceilings are low 
on every floor, and on the Hudson street 
front the first floor, which is a little 
above the sidewalk and reached by a 
few steps, has been transformed into a 
couple of small stores, while the en- 
trance to the upper floors is gained 
through a door on Charlton street. An 
extension has been erected on this side 
to the main building so as to cover the 
lot. 

The building was formerly the farm- 
house of Aaron Burr and was located 
on the top of Richmond hill, through 
which Varick street was cut. When 
these streets were laid out, the old 
farmhouse was brought down to the 
road, which is now Hudson street, and 
placed on a vacant lot, then and now at 
the corner of Charlton street. Opposite 
to it was placed another frame house, 
which had been removed after the great 
fires of 1885 and 1845, from Chambers 
street, where it was known as the ‘‘Old 
Brown Jug.’’ This removal had been 
caused by the extension of the fire lim- 
its in the lower portion of the city. A 
few years ago the “Old Brown Jug’’ 
building was condemned and torn down. 
In its place a brick structure has been 
erected. But so far the old Burr house 
has been spared, for, although it is out 
of plumb, the building was so strongly 
constructed that there is little danger of 
its falling. 

For many years the old house was oc- 
cupied by an old time ‘‘leather head 
watchman,’’ who, after his retirement 
from that service, employed his time in 
making leather traveling trunks, which 
he sold on this corner, occupying the 
upper floors with his family. At his 
death, a few years ago, the family, like 
many of those who formerly resided in 
Greenwich village, removed to the up- 
per part of the city, and the building 
has since ceased to be inhabited by one 
family.—New York Mail and Express, 








GOOD COPS AS EASY MARKS. 





A Retired Bunko Man’s Idea of the Value 
of Regularity to the Crook. 

An old time crook stood on a Broad- 
Way corner, in the Tenderloin district, 
late one night recently, watching a 
young policeman trying the store doors. 
The policeman did the work with great 
care and regularity. 

‘‘That’s a careful copper,’’ the crook 
volunteered, addressing a man who was 
standing a few feet away. 

**Yes,’’ replied the other. ‘‘Evidently 
he wants to gain the good opinion of his 
superiors. ”’ 

The old time crook laughed. 

“It would surprise you,’’ he contin- 
ued, “wouldn’t it, to hear that that sort 
of a careful cop is a dead easy mark for 
thieves?’’ 

“TI don’t see how,’’ returned the citi- 
zen. 

‘“‘Easy enough,”’ retorted the crook. 
“It’s your careful copper that can be 
easily spotted. The man who is going 
to do a job knows just where he will be 
on his post at a certain time and can 
figure oat just how long the coast will 
be clear and the job can be carried on. 
The careful cop goes at his work just 
like clockwork. Now, with what come 
persons would call a bad cop it’s differ- 
ent. The crooks are afraid of these 
bad cops, the fly fellows that take big 
chances and stay off post when the 
roundsman isn’t around. They can 
never tell just where a bad cop is or 
when he will jump out and catch them 
at their job. See? There is no known 
system of keeping track of ’em, because 
they don’t do business themselves by 
any system, those bad cops don’t.’”’ 
Then the old time crook walked into 
asaloon and got a drink, leaving the 
citizen on the corner wondering. The 
citizen leurned the identity of the crook 
when he narrated the incident’ later to 
the proprietor of the same saloon. The 
fellow was a retired bunko man.—New 
York Sun. 





All In Unison. 
Marble Dealer—Shall I put on the 
tombstone, ‘‘ We Mourn Our Loss?’’ 
Chorus of Heirs (left out of the will) 
—Yes and spell ‘‘loss’’ with poster sheet 
letters. —Buffalo Times. 





Pope Leo owns a pearl which the ex- 


UBIQUITOUS WILLIAM 


HIS OTHER NAME WAS LOWE, AND HE 
WAS A GREAT TRAVELER. 


A Man Who Could Turn Up Anywhere at 
Any Time—His Friend the Consul Makes 
Himself Out Much the Same Kind of 
Character In Telling the Story. 


Lowe—William Lowe—that was his 
name. 

I met him everywhere and in several 
places besides and invariably when I 
should least have expected such an en- 
counter. Of all the here, there and ev- 
erywhere fellows I have ever known he 
was the most nomadic. Very likely, 
though, he said the same of me. He 
generally traveled alone. He is dead 
now, poor fellow—gone to “Davy Jones’ 
locker. ’’ He went down in the North sea. 

I first saw Lowe in Japan. He was at 
that time about 40 years old, had made 
a fortune, was a bachelor, neither dissi- 
pated nor an ascetic, always quiet, never 
surprised and yet with a perennial smile 
which seemed to say, ‘‘I can’t do much 
funmaking myself, but I can enjoy it 
just the same, and you may count on 
me every time as an appreciative audi- 
ence and as a chap who will pay his 
part of the shot.’’ Every one liked him, 
and yet he never asserted or defended 
an opinion. Perbaps that was the reason 
why he was so well liked. Civilization 
has now reached so nice a stage that for 
a@ man to have an opinion and express it, 
especially about other men, is punisha- 
ble by law. No oneever threatened Wil- 
liam Lowe. . 

About two years after our meeting in 
Japan, as I walked one day into the 
smoking room of the Langham hotel, 
London, William rose out of a chair and 
greeted me so calmly that a stranger ob- 
serving us would have said we had met 
by appointment. All that he said on this 
occasion was: ‘‘How are you, Mr. Con- 
sul? Have a cigar?”’ 

At another time, having come home 
in season to vote at a presidential elec- 
tion, and proceeding directly from my 
steamer to the Gilsey House, I had no 
sooner passed through the entrance than 
I came face to face with quiet William. 
He remarked upon the weather and made 
some slight mention of people whom we 
both knew. That was all. No waste of 
words, no lively expressions of interest. 
I told him I should return to Liverpool 
by a certain steamer, and he promised 
to see me off. He did so, and as he had 
come early we had a good long chat. 
The “‘All off that aren’t going’’ gong 
sounded in the midst of a recital I was 
giving him of the afflictions of a com- 
mon friend who had lost his wife and 
one child by fever and was now fighting 
for the life of a second child, so he hur- 
riedly wished me a happy voyage and 
was off. 

The next summer I sailed from Hull, 
England, to Christiapsand and there 
took another steamer for North cape. 
We had been under way but a few hours 
when we commenced gliding in and out 
among the islands of the beautiful fiord. 
Seated on a campstool forward, I had 
become absorbed in delight with the 
scene when a voice behind me said: 
‘*You were telling me about Ward’s 
trouble. Did his second daughter die?’’ 

I looked around, and there stood the 
imperturbable Lowe. 

Bidding him ‘‘Wait a minute until I 
get a cigar andI’1l tell you,’’ I went be- 
low and purposely staid there for about 
an hour. Then, rejoining him, I said, 
**No, she got well.’’ He simply nodded 
his gratification. 

Lowe added much to the pleasure of 
my trip, for he was really good com- 
pany, although he would sometimes sit 
for an hour without saying a word. I 
would feel that he was there—that he 
was kind and unselfish and appreciated 
all that I might say and do, and know- 
ing the man I was well content to take 
him on his own terms. 

The end of another 12 months found 
me making use of my leave of absence 
by a trip to the Mediterranean and 
north Africa. At Tangier one day I 
Was eating at a small table in a quaint 
little open court cafe and scowling over 
the somewhat too savory soup when 
one of the Moorish waiters handed me a 
card, on which I read, ‘‘You probably 
didn’t notice that there was plenty of 
room at my table?’”? This was over the 
name of ‘‘William Lowe, U. S. A.”’ 
My friend’s only remark as we shook 
bands was, ‘‘I was expecting you.’’ 

A year or two afterward I was trying 
to make a Vienna cabman understand 
German—my German—in the endeavor 
to reconcile his ideas of a proper fare 
with mine, and was on the point of giv- 
ing upin disgust, when somebody at my 
elbow suggested: ‘‘Try him with Eng- 
lish. He will understand that better 
than your version of his mother tongue. ”’ 
Need I add that the speaker was Wil- 
liam? 

Months passed, and I had run across 
the German ocean to Hamburg for a lit- 
tle change. I was enjoying an after din- 
ner cigar, a cup of black coffee and some 
enchanting music in that justly world 
famed restaurant, Wilkin’s Keller, when 
suddenly two hands were pressed over 
my eyes from behind and a voice said 
in solemn, stilted tones, ‘‘If I take the 
wings of the morning and fly over the 
uttermost parts of the sea, even there 
shal] I find my friend, the consul." 
“‘William,’’ I asked, ‘‘have you been 
reasonably well?’’—Musgrove Davis in 
New York Sun. 


Vulcanized. 

Foreman—That india rubber man just 
won't become submissive. He seems to 
get harder every day. 
Satan—It can’t be helped, I guess. 
Rubber and sulphur burned in combina- 
tion always act that way.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 
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HOW SHE HELD THE TRAIN. 


A Woman's tegy That Enabled Her 
Daughter to Go to Town. 
“‘Before I came to this part of the 
country I was an engineer on a railroad 
down south, ’’ said arailway man. “ We 
used to make a long run, and we were 
pretty slow about it. While on that line 
I had some very odd experiences. I re- 
member one day, when we reached the 
junction station, a woman came up to 
me and asked me to hold the train for 
five minutes. She said that her daugh- 
ter wanted to take the train to the city. 
I told her that it was impossible for me 
to hold the train for her.” 
** *T don’t see why,’ she expostulated. 
‘I think you might do a little thing like 
that.’ 
“T tried to explain to her that trains 
ran on schedule time, and, like time and 
tide, wait for no man, or woman either, 
for that matter. But she wouldn’t have 
it, and finally, just as we were about to 
start, she shouted indignantly : 
***Well, I'll just see about that.’ 
“I laughed, but soonI ceased to 
laugh, for what did that old woman do 
but get right on the track about three 
feet in front of the engine. She sat her- 
self there, firmly grasping hold of the 
rails with both hands. The conductor 
signaled for me to go ahead, as our stop 
was over. But I couldn’t do it as long 
as she remained on the track, for I 
would kill her certainly. Icalled to the 
conductor, and he, impatient at the de- 
lay, came up. I explained the situation 
tohim. He was as mad asI was and 
going up to the woman told her to get 
off the track. 

***T just won't,’ she replied, ‘until 
my daughter gets on board your train.’ 

‘*He pleaded with hersome more and 
finally declared that he would be com- 
pelled to use force. 

***Just you dare!’ she cried. ‘I'll sue 
you for damages if you do.’ 

‘This opened a new ccmplication, 
and we reasoned with ourse!¥es whether 
we had better remove her by force. Just 
as we had determined upon a course of 
policy her daughter came up and seeing 
the old woman on the track kissed her 
goodby and got on the train, while her 
mother called to her: 

***Go ahead, Mary Ann. You have 
plenty of time, though, for I will sit on 
the track until you get on board.’ 

‘*And then, when Mary Ann was safe- 
ly on board and we were about ready 
to run over the old woman, if necessary, 
she calmly and slowly got up and waved 
me a goodby, calling as we pulled out 
of the station: 

** ‘T hope I’ve teached you fellers a 
grain of perliteness.’ ’’—Chicago Times- 
Herald. 


HISTORIC SLAVE AUCTION. 





the Emancipation Proclamation. 

In The Ladies’ Home Journal Mrs. 
Henry Ward Beecher writes of ‘‘When 
Mr. Beecher Sold Slaves In Plymouth 
Pulpit. ’’ 
Pinky, Mrs. Beecher gives these details: 


than a bond.’ 
‘So Pinky was brought to Plymouth 


Sarah, another slave, previously had 
been. The scene was again one of in- 
tense enthusiasm. Rain never fell fast- 
er than the tears of the congregation. 
The pretty child, the daughter of a 
white father, was bought and over- 
bought. Rose Terry—afterward Mrs. 
Rose Terry Cooke, the famous authoress 
—threw a valuable ring into the basket, 
and Mr. Beecher picked it out and put 
it upon Pinky’s finger, saying, ‘Remem- 
ber—with this riug I do wed thee to 
freedom.’ * * * President Lincoln took 
a lively interest in the case of Pinky, 
the details of which were related to him 
by Chief Justice Chase and by Mr. 
Beecher. I was not in Washington with 
my husband at the time, and therefore 
cannot verify the story that the sale of 
Pinky inspired President Lincoln to is- 
sue the almost divine proclamation of 
emancipation. ”’ 





Two Yorkshire Stories. 

The sturdiness of the north and its 
rather grim self will are admirably il- 
lustrated by two Yorkshire anecdotes. A 
landlord of very old family proposed to 
make an alteration in one of his tenant's 
farm buildings, which the tenant de- 
glined to permit, whereupon the land- 
lord remarked very mildly that, after 
all, the building was his own. There- 
upon the tenant rejoined, ‘‘Nay, my 
forefather went to the crusades with 
your forefather, and you shan’t touch a 
stone of it.”’ 

Again, a daughter of one of the Jead- 
ing citizens of a Yorkshire town hinted 
to her father’s gardener that the family 
would like to appropriate the greenhouse 
to the purposes of a vinery, whereupon 
she was told to let her father know ‘‘he 
may just choose betwixt me and the 
grapes.’’ Of course the proposal was 
abandoned. 


A Wonderful Island of Chalk. 

The English island of Thanet, form- 
ing a part of the county of Kent, is al- 
most wholly composed of chalk. The 
island is 10 miles in length and about 5 
in breadth and has more chalk exposed 
on its surface than has any other spot 
of equal area on the globe. British geol- 
ogists say that there are not less than 
42,000,000, 000 tons of chalk ‘‘in sight’’ 
on Thanet, and that it would take 10,000 
men and 5,000 horses and carts 20,000 
years to move it, providing it were dug 
up ready to be carted away.—St. Louis 
Republic. 








Just Like a Sister. 
She blushed prettily as she told the 
sister of her best young man that she 
thought she would buy a birthday pres- 
ent for him. 
**You know him better than I do,”’ 
she said, ‘‘so I came to you for advice. ”’ 
**Yes,’’ said the sister inquiringly. 
“Oh, yes, indeed! What would you 
udvise me to get?’’ 
‘Oh, I don’t know!’’ replied the sis- 
ter carelessly. ‘‘I could only advise you 
in general terms. From what I know of 
him, however, he will appreciate some- 
thing that can be easily pawned better 
than something that cannot.’’—Pear- 











ing and given the free run of grazing 


perts say is worth $100,000 in gold. 


cans. $5. Exn, paid. Sample “ Rrst PovtTRy PAPER” free 
LS. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St.. Boston, Maa> 





son’s Weekly. 





The Sale of Pinky Said to Have Inspired | ; 


Recalling the historic sale of 


word,’ wrote the dealer, ‘it is better 


church and placed upon the pulpit, as 


Successful 


growers of fruits, berries, 
and all. kinds of vegetables, 
know that the largest yields and 
best quality are produced by 
the liberal use of fertilizers 
containing at least 10% of 


Actual Potash. 


Without the liberal use of Pot- 
ash on sandy soils, it is impos- 
sible to grow fruits, berries and 
vegetables of a quality that will 
command the best prices. 


All about Potash—the results of its use by actual ex- 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it, 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 

93 Nassau St., New York. 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK. 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. 





Deposits, May 20, 1896, $5,915,235.91. 
Surplus, $450,000. 
TRUSTEES. 
Wm. 8. BADGER. J. H. MANLEY. 
L. C. CornisH. LENDALL TrTrcoMB. 
B, F. Parrort, 
Deposits received and placed on interest the 
first day of eyery month. 

Interest paid or credited in account on the 
first Wednesday of February and August. 
Deposits are exempt by law from all taxes, 
ang acopants ere strictl copfidentiai. 

ecial priv ecu 
Administrators, Gu ~ vy £2, —~— ~| 
women and minors. 
EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer. 


GEO. A. COCHRANE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861.) 








Produce Commission Merchant, 


- AND— 


EXPORTER OF BUTTER, CHEESE 
AND APPLES. 


88 South Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Liberal advances made on consignments 
for sale in Boston, or shipments to my frien 
in Great Britain and on the continent. 14tf 


Rupture Cure 


WITHOUT OPERATION BY 
8. J. Sherman’s Method. Send 15 cents for 
his book of full information, &c. Address 


S. J. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, 


175 Tremont St., Boston, 13t52* 














THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
) self-regulating. The simplest, most 
—— and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
nthe market. Olreulars FREE. 
GEO. ERTEL ©O., QUINCY, ILL. 

























‘An old colored woman had written to ENNEBEC COUNTY....Ja Probate 
Mr. G. Faulkner Blake, the brother of | 7) ahem ae the second Mon, 
. n ", 1896. 
one of our ghurch members, that her Jit- Guanine H. BARKER, Administrator on the 
tle grandchild, named Pinky, was too] estate of Maria ©. Wine, late of Wayne, 
: . . in said county, deceased, having presented 
fair and beautiful for her own good, and | his first account of administration of said 
was about to be sold ‘down south,’ and caene Ser aliggence: m aS Bite 
- CRED, Thi otice “re e giv 
Mr. Blake asked if she could be freed. | three weeks successively peler wo the count 
‘Not unless you bring her north,’ replied | Monday of January next, in, the _ Maine 
Mr. Beecher. ‘I will be responsible for | aij persons interested may attend ata Probate 
her, and she shall be lawfully purchas- | Court, then to be held at Augusta, and show 
ed or sent back.’ ‘The answer was afte, jf any Why esas shel not be 
compliment, to which Mr. Beecher| Attest: Howarp Owen, Kegister. 8* 
laughingly referred as the only tribute|" DMINISTRATOR’S NOTICE. The sub- 
ever pafd to him by a slave owner. ‘If scriber hereby gives notice that he has 
Henry Ward Beecher has given his neon ony appointed Administrator on the 
estate o 


WiLuiaM H. BAscock, late of West Gardiner, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, and 
iven bonds as the law directs. All persons 
1aving demands against the estate of said 


deceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 
quested to make payment immediately. 

Dee, 14, 1896. . 


Frep P. BLAISDELL. 
g* 








i od ll NOTICE. The subscribers 
4 hereby give notice that they have been 
duly appointed Executors of the will of 





GEORGE W. MARTIN, late of Augusta, 

in the county of Kennebec, deceased, and 

riven bonds asthe law directs. All persons 

1aving demands against the estate of said de- 

ceased are desired to present the same for 

settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 

quested to make payment immediately. 
Persis M. MARTIN, 
Ropert J. MARTIN. 

Dec. 14, 1896. 8* 

K ENNEBEC COUNTY. .Jn Probate Court, 
held at Auguata, onthe second Monday 
of December, 1896. 

Oscar HoLWAY, guardian of Junia A. SAN- 
BORN of Hallowell, in said county, minor, 
having presented his first and final account 
of guardianship of said ward for allowance: 


ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the second 
Monday of January next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not 
be allowed. G, T. Srevens, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 8* 








DMINISTRATOR’S NOTICE. The sub- 

F scriber hereby gives notice that he has 
been duly appointed Administrator de bonis 
non with will annexed, on the estate of 
Lucy Smirn, late of Sidney, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, and 
iven bonds as the law directs. All persons 
1aving demands against the estate of said 
deceased are desired to present the same for 
settle ment, and all indebted thereto are re- 
queste 1 to make payment immediately, 

Dec. 14,1896. 8 Horace F, Rounpy. 








ENNEBEC COUNTY... ./n Probate Court 
held at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
December, 1896. 

GeorGE E. Jonnson, Executor of the last 
will and testament of Jos1an H. GREELEY, 
late of China, in said county, deceased, hav- 
ing presented his first account as Executor of 
said will for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the second 
Monday of January next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a 

bate Court, then to be held in Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the :ame should not 
be allowed. 


G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owey, Register. 8 


ea COUNTY. ..Jn Probate Court 
at Auquata, on the second Monday of 
December, 1896. 
Un petition of ALick HASKELL, of Au 
gusta, that her name may be changed to 
ALICE PHILBRICK: | . 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the second Mon- 
day of JANUARY next, in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all per- 
sons interested may attend at a Probate 
Court, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said 
petition shoule not be granted 
T. STEVENS, Judge. 

8 





Attest: Howarp OwEn, Register. 
ENNEBEC COUNTY...Jn Court of Pro- 
bate held at Augusta, on the second Mon- 
day of December, 1896 





Gro. E. Jonnson Executor of the will of 
JostaH H. GREELEY, late of China, in said 
County, deceased, having petitioned for 
license to sell the following real estate of said 
deceased, for the payment of debts, &c., viz: 
The Jacob N. Hanson farm, socalled, situated 


in said China: f é 
ORDERED, That notice thercof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of January next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
al) persons interested may attend ata Court 
of Probate then tobe holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said 
petition should not be granted. 
G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Hegister. 8* 


Notice of Assignee of His Appointment. 
At Augusta, in the county of Kennebec and 
State of Maine, the 14th day of December, 
A. D. 1896. : . 

The undersigned hereby giveg notice of his 
appointment as Assignee of the estate of 
LoRENzO W. MoranG of Augusta, in said 
county of Kennebec, Insolvent Debtor, who 
has been declared an insolvent upon his peti- 
tion by the Court of Insolvency for said county 
of Kennebéec. E.M. THomrson, aetgpee. 












































































































